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Motive and Risk in Counseling 


he 


S. YoaKuM 


University of Michigan 


At least three factors have aroused 
the present critical interest in voca- 
tional purpose and educational aim. I 
need engage your attention but briefly 
to recall them to mind. We are told 
with increasing frequency that our social 
structure is changing. Publicists gen- 
erally make mention of industrial 
changes, of the urbanization of our peo- 
ple, and of the changes in methods of 
communication and transportation. The 
difference between modern agriculture, 
industry, commerce, and service, and 
these activities of half a century ago, 
are described for us with a wealth of 
detail. Coincident with these, institu- 
tional changes are also discussed at 
length. Writers argue pro and con over 
the loss of the external sanctions of 
earlier days. They cite as evidences in- 
creased lawlessness, disregard for par- 
ental control, and greater freedom in 
personal relations. 
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Among those associations which un- 
dertake to develop the character of our 
youth, emphasis shifts from older moral 
and religious sanctions to so-called 
areas of conflict and ‘hot spots’ in our 
social structure. Objectives of the lead- 
ers appear to center in efforts to sensi- 
tize our youth to these social problems 
and to activate them with respect to 
their rather immediate solutions. In 
education, as well as in these other in- 
stitutions just mentioned, counseling as 
a vocation likewise undertakes to stim- 
ulate similar phenomena in individuals. 
These two processes, centering atten- 
tion on conflicts in our social structure 
and on lack of adjustment in individ- 
uals, seem to constitute techniques and 
methods for those who would construct 
a new social order out of the present 
chaos. 

Coincident with the social changes to 
which I have alluded, and perhaps re- 
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lated both as cause and effect to them, 
is the extraordinary specialization of 
modern economic and educational life. 
It would take us far beyond the limits 
of this paper, and certainly beyond the 
ability of the writer, to describe the 
rapid increase in the number of subdi- 
visions in life’s activities and the minute 
partitioning of subject matter in the 
curricula of our educational institutions. 
Suffice it to say, that today hundreds of 
vocations are available where previ- 
ously no more than one or two existed. 
It is equally true that literally hundreds 
of courses are offered on many different 
subjects where only a few or none once 
appeared. 

No merely human sense of values 
could possibly withstand the shock of 
such a transformation. For many peo- 
ple, the external sanctions previously 
offered by religion vanish, vocations be- 
come impossible to evaluate, and sub- 
jects of study are simply kaleidoscopic. 

The third factor of significance in the 
problem of counseling is the develop- 
ment of the field of individual differ- 
ences. In a broad way, individual dif- 
ferences constitute nothing new in the 
social structure. However, with the ad- 
vent of experimentation and measure- 
ment in psychology the whole character 
of our attitude towards individual dif- 
ferences has changed. Individual differ- 
ences are no longer merely matters of 
cursory observation and literary expres- 
sion. Their discovery and exploitation 
are no longer quite entirely limited to 
expert observation by persons specially 
adapted to the task. There is, in other 
words, a definite body of knowledge to 
be drawn upon for training practical 
counselors and those who wish to do 
further research. To be sure, this body 
of exact knowledge is severely limited in 
its scope and often vague on precisely 
the point needed to be most clearly 


defined. Its subject matter is ofte: 
highly controversial, and relative | 
other disciplines we are in the most 
primitive stages of knowledge about hu. 
man individuals. Among ‘thin’ courses 
counseling is of the thinnest. Notwith- 
standing this paucity of accurate infor- 
mation, the new attitude towards indi 
vidual differences is extremely potent in 
influencing counseling procedures. To 
it and its corollaries in educational and 
industrial personnel we may, though 


not necessarily with pride, trace the 


great increase in advisers of all sorts. 

The ferment aroused by our aware- 
ness of the changing social structure, of 
the great variety of subject and occu- 
pational specialization, and by our new 
attitude towards individual differences. 
is the source out of which has arisen 
this new occupation. These factors 
have also stirred other than educators 
to a renewed interest in the processes 
of education. More people today are 
concerned with the educational program 
than ever before in our history. The 
older social institutions, the new ones. 
industry, business, and even _philan- 
thropy, are turning their attention to 
the products of our schools. All seek 
the causes of social ills in the educa- 
tional system. The counselor may be- 
come the liaison officer between the 
educational factor throughout all of its 
levels, and the other factors in social 
life, if he has the vision. Thus, impor- 
tant questions arise regarding his possi- 
ble significance as such an officer. It 
is to two or three of these questions 
that I wish to turn now. 

One of the striking characteristics of 
the present social order is the increased 
risk that confronts every individual. 
The social structure no longer offers that 
close contact with the necessities of 
life it formerly did. Any stoppage in 
the present machinery at once reveals 
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, large number of individuals whose al- 
nost entire existence is dependent upon 
the continued operation of that machin- 
ery. These individuals have absolutely 
nothing but philanthropic relief between 
them and all the risks to which life is 
subject when the wheels of industry 
cease turning. Such a situation consti- 
tutes a human risk which probably 
never existed before in such acute form. 

To avoid these evil consequences, we 
seek to reduce unemployment, to alle- 
viate suffering, and to find means for 
preventing the stoppage of the machin- 
ery. Simultaneously, we discuss the de- 
sirability or undesirability of pensions, 
old age insurance, unemployment insur- 
ance, governmental interference, mutual 
benefit associations, and the like. In 
broad outline, it is such basic problems 
in the reduction of risk that the coun- 
selor is expected to solve by furthering 
the development and adjustment of in- 
dividuals. 

Increasingly, the counselor is ex- 
pected to know those occupations 
wherein numbers are decreasing, where- 
in opportunities are closing, and 
wherein the conditions of work are in- 
jurious to human life. Furthermore, he 
is expected to know those groups of oc- 
cupations which knit together in ways 
that will permit easy transition from 
one to another. By some means he is 
expected to reduce the risk involved in 
the high degree of specialization of oc- 
cupation. He is expected to discover 
leaders who will in turn discover means 
to eliminate all future social risk. He 
is expected to analyze the maze of im- 
pulses, abilities, interests and ambitions 
of each individual and, with the correct 
analysis before him, to synthesize these 
and to focus the attention of the in- 
dividual upon that part of the field of 
occupations which will guarantee the 


greatest personal satisfaction and the 
greatest good to society. 

Granted that this has been accepted 
as the central impulse which leads to 
counseling as an activity, it has always 
seemed to me that there is a deeper 
human risk involved in its acceptance 
as an immediate objective. 

We may, I think, admit that adjust- 
ment with respect to these factors is a 
desirable consummation of the coun- 
selor’s activity. If, however, we turn 
back to the individual, we must recog- 
nize that self-activity, self-control, and 
self-direction also constitute fundamen- 
tal values in individual development. |! 
admit that I cannot point you to experi- 
ment, nor to research, directed to the 
discovery of proof. I admit that thus 
far I have failed to convince a single 
counselor that he is running this risk. 
I admit, further, that I am always made 
to feel that I lack sympathy with the 
struggles of youth when I argue against 
the giving of advice. Worst of all, the 
language of individual choice and per- 
sonal decision becomes easily the lan- 
guage of the practical adviser the mo- 
ment that adviser is warned of the ap- 
proach of this argument. Nevertheless, 
I still feel that self-direction, if and 
when attainable, is the greatest boon we 
can give to every individual. 

Since it appears the matter cannot be 
successfully argued, we may for a mo- 
ment be permitted to assume that re- 
tention on the part of the individual of 
his belief in, and his consciousness of, 
self-direction is an important element 
in all counseling. We have seen the 
temporary or permanent failure of 
many forms of external control. We 
have sought for what seem to us to be 
internal purposes driving men to suc- 
cess. No one has yet described an ac- 
ceptable social conditioning process. It 
is enormously difficult to combine this 
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conception of self-direction into any 
sensible program of counseling in the 
light of these alternative theories of so- 
cial structure to which I have just al- 
luded; yet I think this is the task of the 
counselor. 

To illustrate: one of the things which 
undoubtedly must be available for in- 
dividual decision, external control, or 
social conditioning, is information. 
Your own professional magazines un- 
dertake to conserve information about 
life and to invent techniques by which 
such information may become avail- 
able to individuals. Among the forms 
of conservation are custom, oral tradi- 
tion, individual experience, and the 
written word. To all of these the coun- 
selor may turn when the individual 
clearly shows himself confused because 
of lack of information. Too often, it 
seems to me, the counselor, in his haste 
to settle the matter, issues an ipse 
dixit rather than directs the seeker to 
other sources of information. He too 
frequently finds it easier to suggest a 
course for the next semester, a different 
type of training for next year, or a spe- 
cific job for next month, than to open 
up broad fields of activity and to leave 
decision for a later time. 

More generally, perhaps, this can be 
stated as a failure to recognize the de- 
velopmental processes through which 
each individual must go. No one denies 
that specific acts must be performed 
here and now, but if the sense of self- 
direction is to be retained, those spe- 
cific acts must be performed in terms 
of future plans. The counselor will 
undoubtedly be concerned in the asso- 
ciation of aptitudes, interests, and am- 
bitions with broad fields of social ac- 
tivity in many individual cases. The 
unfolding of the individual in these re- 
spects calls for a parallel development 
of information, activity, and thought. 


Like the prerequisites in our educa- 
tional curricula, the requirements of an 
occupation are shrouded in mystery, 
though a few hardy investigators ar 
seeking information. Some investiga- 
tions tend to suggest that certain per 
sons are so specifically limited in ca- 
pacity that the problem itself become: 
specific. For those who, in the light 
of our present knowledge, are high), 
gifted, the character of desirable infor- 
mation changes with growth. No on 
yet knows how specific aptitudes 
abilities are. We do know that occupa- 
tions are often finely subdivided. We 
know that frequently this fine subdivi- 
sion is dependent for its very existenc: 
upon the discovery of individuals wh 
can become highly skilled in a narrow 
range of operation. The problem of in- 
formation is progressive. 

You will doubtless recall an interes:- 
ing form of solution proposed under 
the activity theory. Combined with the 
historical method this solvtion under- 
took to present to children the funda- 
mental activities of life as our ancestors 
engaged in them, together with the 
methods by which those activities aré 
now facilitated. The children were 
taught through observation and actual! 
trial, wherever possible, all the steps 
in the process of weaving cloth and the 
historical sequence of techniques by 
which the present machine methods 
were attained. To what extent can ©: 
should each individual today go through 
the experiences of his ancestors? T\ 
what extent should each boy or gir), 
through the medium of his counselor. 
learn of all occupations? The illustra- 
tion has to do with the transfer of in- 
formation and its nature at different 
stages of growth. The problem is gen- 
eral. How may we best develop self- 
direction in the attainment of vocational 
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satisfaction and in the improvement of 
our social structure? 

The risk just pointed out rests in the 
nature of those counseled. May I turn 
now to a danger to which I think all 
counseling is exposed, which resides 
more definitely in the counselors. The- 








oretically, counseling is an applied sci- 
ence. I am not willing to admit that 
it is merely an art; though I realize 
that it takes an artist to do counseling. 
| realize that it also takes an artist and 
a skilled one to be a surgeon; but I 
think that the counselor should be far 
more like the surgeon than like the 
artist. His task is based upon the sift- 
ing of an enormous amount of data, 
part of which science has given him and 
part of which science must prove valid 
before long. Only with scientifically 
validated data can the counselor’s art 
be successfully pursued. 

I appreciate the apparent fact that 
the spirit to do good to others which 
has recently been turned from foreign 
fields, and which is stirred in us by the 
obvious needs of our fellows, has been 
the impulse which urges us, as coun- 
selors, to meddle in other people’s af- 
fairs. But I must insist that this al- 
truistic spirit needs the curb which sci- 
entifically determined fact can put upon 
it. 

Let us look for a moment at the way 
in which the physical sciences have 
found their applications in the indus- 
trial world. In the first place, they 
have offered in most cases thoroughly 
attested data. If such data were lack- 
ing, industry has sought to supply it. 
The industrial research department of a 
company often constitutes a consider- 
able part of the overhead, set up sim- 
ply to determine the applicability of a 
physical or chemical formula. But the 
research department must go even fur- 
ther. It must determine the commer- 
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cial practicability of its findings. Such 
applications as live through this sifting 
process are then put to the final test 
of profit to the industrial concern. 
Throughout this series of processes fair- 
ly definite criteria are constantly ap- 
plied to determine the practicability of 
the scientific idea. 

Social science and counseling in par- 


ticular have used neither such tech 
niques nor criteria as measures of 
validity. We have depended rather 


upon impulse or the fashion of the how 
to direct our activity. I fear that as 
the pendulum swings to the limit of its 
arc and starts back, we shall move back 
with it. Education has been particu 
larly criticized because of this tendency. 
Personnel work in industry has illus- 
trated it in all essential and nonessen- 
tial details. Moreover, there a partial 
criterion was available because of the 
association of industrial personnel with 
cost accounting and profit taking. 

Have we soberly considered our mo- 
tives? Perhaps our enthusiasm is but 
an expression of personal impulse. 
Perhaps it is merely evidence of a cur- 
rent fashion we blindly follow. Un 
less we can point to scientifically deter- 
mined fact, to measured results, and to 
definite, objective effects in the social 
structure, I can discover no way to 
avoid the backward swing of the pen- 
dulum. 

The situation can be put somewhat 
more concretely: how many of us are 
willing to make our counseling wait 
upon a test of our tools? A conference 
with a young person who comes to us 
voluntarily for vocational or educa- 
tional advice, or for personal help, looks 
realistic. After be is gone we fre- 
quently feel that we have done some- 
thing. Have we any measure which 
will determine whether that something 
done has been merely the satisfaction 
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of an impulse of our own; or whether 
an attitude of the person interviewed 
has actually changed and he _ himself 
goes forward to further reflection and 
to personal decisions? I admit that this 
is a difficult task. None of the social 
sciences as yet have criteria by which 
to measure results of social activity. I 
submit that the counselor is danger- 
ously prone to be satisfied with the tem- 
porary resolution of emergencies and 
too likely to have no objective criteria 
for measuring degrees of success. 

So far as I know there are but two 
solutions available: the one I have men- 
tioned, the broad swing of the pendu- 
lum which carries us back and forth 
and offers the uncertain hope that we 
are also making progress. The other is 
scientifically controlled investigations 
which seek to discover criteria for meas- 
uring counseling at the same time that 
they seek to discover fundamental fact 
and method. 

In 1922 | what then 


wrote out 
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seemed to me to be the principal line. 


of research essential to the field 
counseling. I still feel they are vali 
problems. Questions relating to 


analysis of human capacity and 


characteristics of occupations includiny 


their manner of changing are still per 
tinent. The impression the so-calle 
changing social order makes upon o\ 
senses tends to emphasize the thir 
phase, the changes attributable 
growth of the individual and stages i 
the process of adjustment. 

My plea now does not alone concer: 
these questions of theory. It is rather 
for some, almost any, sort of controlled 
results that can be associated with the 
current day’s work. Above all, the cri 
tical attitude is needed to guide th: 
counselor with some measure of safety 
Suggestions respecting the nature oi! 
criteria for evaluating your operations 
should come from you who counse! 
Some of you may even have opportu- 
nity to experiment. 
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lwo years ago a friend of mine, who 
is personne] manager of a very well-run 
industrial company, took two months 
away from his job and applied for a 
position as a manual worker in a score 
of other companies in nearby cities. He 
had always assumed that his own em- 
ployment-selecting procedure was a 
good one. But when he returned from 
his trip, his attention had been fixed 
on so Many crucial points in the selec- 
tion process that he wrote a report to 
his board of directors recommending an 
expenditure of forty thousand dollars 
for the complete physical rearrange- 
ment of his equipment, and numerous 
improvements in procedure. 

I tell you this because it illustrates 
graphically a fact which you should ap- 
preciate if you do not. The fact is 
that even the best of our interviewing 
procedures in industry are still in a 
crude, unscientific, and unsatisfactory 
state. Since I assume that you want to 





know how industry and the community 
can work together better to improve 
the process of guiding youngsters into 
business, it is the beginning in wisdom 
to realize that industry on its side is 
still largeiy in the primary grades in 
this field. I am sorry to have to tell 
you at the outset that the record of 
achievement which I can bring you is 

1 Author, Human Nature and Manage- 
ment; Editor of Business Books, Harper & 
Brothers; Lecturer in Personne] Adminis- 
tration, Columbia University. 


The Selection, Training, and Promotion 
of Employees 


Orpway Teap! 


far less impressive than the statement 
of needs. 

I propose, therefore, to divide what 
I have to say under three headings. I 
should like to consider briefly what the 
community can do, from the vocational 
standpoint, to help industry. Second. 
I should like to suggest how industry 
can further help the community in re 
lation to the whole vocational prob- 
lem. And third, I should like to out- 
line briefly what industry is doing t 
help itself. 

I presume we are agreed that the 
role of public education is largely edu- 
cational in the general sense, and not 
in the sense of including industrial 
training. With certain exceptions which 
can be noted later, industry is looking 
for general equipment in terms of cer- 
tain knowledge and certain attitudes. 
I am the last one to suggest that in- 
dustry should want to have put at its 
disposal docile and passive individuals 
who will readily lend themselves to 
a life-long industrial regimentation. 
Nevertheless, the fact is that most of 
us today are under the urgent necessity 
of earning a living. And apart from 
the agricultural communities, this has 
to be done by joining with others in the 
work of industrial corporations. Young 
people are therefore under the stern ne- 
cessity of accommodating themselves 
eventually to the requirements of in- 
dustry for a certain amount of self-dis- 
cipline, concentration of attention, and 
willingness to join in cooperative effort. 
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I am prepared to say that industry is 
more disposed today than it ever was 
before to appreciate all-around aware- 
ness and motor and mental proficiency. 
With the progressive development of 
the machine we do not need drones, 
neither do we require merely foot 
pounds of energy. 

Indeed, on the other hand, when we 
come to realize more realistically what 
the work of industry really means, I 
think we are going to find that, for the 
most part, it implies much less highly 
specialized vocational equipment than 
some may assume. My own observa- 
tion is that excepting the small group of 
somewhat definite vocations, the apti- 
tude requirements which industry makes 
are surprisingly unspecialized and un- 
differentiated. And you could almost 
toss a coin as to whether many boys 
should run a drill press or work on 
some assembling operation. Put it an- 
other way, which I hope will not sound 
too heretical. I believe that the possi- 
bilities of narrowing down vocational 
guidance minutely are on the whole 
very slight. 

There is a wholly different aspect of 
the responsibility of the educational 
system in relation to industry, which is 
going to require increasing attention. 
In your and my lifetime, the number of 
working hours per week in industry 
is destined to become progressively 
shorter. The forty-hour week almost 
inevitably will give way to the thirty- 
six hour week, with our improvements 
in technology and the use of electric 
power. What is education doing for 
the child who is leaving school at the 
age of fourteen or sixteen to enable 
him to enjoy his leisure in a way that 
is not detrimental, but beneficial? Far 
more attention has got to be paid in 
our grammar schools to the cultivation, 
on a quality basis, of the whole appre- 


ciative side of life. To me it is a sorn 
fact that, during the depression of 1930 
the moving picture industry had a bet. 
ter business than ever before. There j; 
a universal truth portrayed in a recen: 
cartoon in the New York World, in 
which a workman’s wife, talking over 
the back fence to her neighbor, said, “| 
get just so nervous when my old man js 
out of a job, and fusses around the 
house all day.” 

Turning now to the ways in which in- 
dustry can help the community, it can 
in the first place, help it by knowing 
more accurately than it now does what 
the manual and intellectual demands 
of its numerous jobs are. In Pittsburgh 
the personnel association was instru- 
mental, on the basis of a careful sur- 
vey, in having the community realize 
that there were numerous companies 
which all used certain types of metal 
working ability. And it is my under- 
standing that recognition by the com- 
munity of this common demand for a 
certain type of skill was one of the im- 
portant means of stimulating the build- 
ing of their remarkable trade school. 
And of course in such homogeneous 
textile communities as Lowell and New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, their local tex- 
tile schools grew up in response to spe- 
cific needs. It may be that in cases of 
this sort the community is going further 
than it should in trade education. | 
am not at the moment arguing that 
point. I am saying, rather, that it will 
unquestionably prove to be true when 
we have a better knowledge of voca- 
tional requirements, that we shall find 
many common elements that could im- 
prove both our educational and our 
training facilities; and thus enable both 
public educational systems and indus- 
try itself to economize time in helping 
to supply vocational fitness. 

One way in which industry can help 
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Sorry the community is by recognizing more 
1930 wholeheartedly than it now does that 
bet F ne of its objectives is the development 
‘Te is § of the personality in its members no 
cent B ics than profits to its stockholders and 
ry In satisfaction to its customers. The 
over § harp division in attitude and adminis- 
A, “I ‘ration between the educational process 
ns Bond the industrial process can never 
the Freak down until industrial corporations 
ure imbued with a more educational 
1 in- & motive and method than is now typi- 
Can, § -ally the case. I make this observation 
ving § with the more confidence because the 
rhat FF iast fifteen years have demonstrated in 
nds § . certain few liberal companies how 
gh § uch can be done when the training 
iru: § motive is kept to the fore, and how 
Ur- § uch value is shown both in the cash 
lize benefits to the business of this policy, 
ues Fas well as in the personal benefits to 
tal FF the employees affected. Indeed the 
er- F whole emphasis in the more advanced 
™- § companies is to take the position that 
4 E they are trying to build up a stable 
M- § jorce of workers and that they are pre- 
id- pared to select them on the broad basis 
ol. & of offering not only a means of liveli- 
US fF hood but a means of satisfactory living 
‘WE through the work opportunities. The 
* § only trouble is that there are so many 
©- § hundreds of companies, particularly the 
o! & smaller ones, to which this whole way 
fr § of looking at the matter is still com- 
I pletely foreign. And everything which 
it B can be done should be done to have 
l more and more industrial executives 
a realize that their responsibility is not 
 B merely one of hiring ‘hands,’ but of 
d choosing individual personalities, who 
, can develop and grow at the same time 
r 


that they serve the needs of the eco- 
nomic process. 

But what you are most interested to 
hear from me is what industry itself 
is doing in its work of selection, train- 
ing, and promotion, which offers sug- 
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gestion and promise for the improve- 
ment of the whole tremendous task of 
improved guidance of individuals into 
congenial occupations. 

First, as regards selection, you are 
no doubt asking, have there been de- 
veloped specific methods of testing, 
which by some more general method of 
application could help in guidance? I 
am afraid the answer here is that the 
successful development of tests which 
has taken place thus far has in each 
case been in relation to a very specific 
problem. And whether we can general- 
ize the results of these test applications 
for some time to come, I gravely doubt. 
The more informed and experienced the 
psychologists are who have experi- 
mented with these tests, the more pains 
they have taken to point out, first, that 
they do not rely on them heavily as a 
basis for selective decisions, and sec- 
ond, that the development and use of 
the tests themselves is a problem re- 
quiring expert, patient, and intensive 
effort, if results that are any better than 
chance are to be obtained. The com- 
panies which have worked with some 
measure of success along these lines 
have in every case done it with the use 
of accredited and well-paid psycholo- 
gists, and have been willing to take 
time to develop their tests, thus involv- 
ing for each company the expenditure 
of thousands of dollars. 

As a matter of fact, however, there 
has been some moderately successful 
experience with tests for clerical apti- 
tudes, for special manual dexterities, 
for vocational interests, for trade pro- 
ficiency, for personality effectiveness in 
relation to sales work, and other special 
executive requirements. The so-called 
general intelligence tests are being used 
in some cases, and it seems to be true 
that we know something about the de- 
sirable range of intelligence quotients 
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for stable specifications of one or two 
types of work. Some of the people 
whose contributions have been most 
significant to the development of test 
technique are: Miss Marion Bills, in 
office work; Dr. H. G. Kenagy, in sales- 
men’s tests; Professor Donald G. Pater- 
son, in tests of mechanical abilities; 
Miss Millicent Pond, in apprenticeship 
tests; Mrs. Sadie Shellow, in street rail- 
way operations; Dr. L. L. Thurstone, 
in measuring attitudes; Dr. E. K. 
Strong, in analyzing interests: Profes- 
sor M. S. Viteles, also in certain street 
railway operations; the National Coun- 
cil of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, in the selection of certain types 
of executives, and so forth. 

But I repeat that our intelligent 
users of tests use them as supplemen- 
tary data, and not as conclusive data. 
And all are agreed that, in the last 
analysis, interviewing can never take 
the place of actual performance as the 
test of proficiency and satisfaction. 

Perhaps the most encouraging ground 
of hope is the new emphasis which is 
gradually being placed upon what may 
be called the personality approach in 
interviewing for selection. As com- 
panies become more concerned to hire 
those who will remain with them per- 
manently, they are naturally anxious to 
be sure that they are getting individ- 
uals whose entire personality is of a 
character that will contribute to total 
organization effectiveness. Although it 
cannot be said that the technique of 
the interview, as such, has made tre- 
mendous strides, we certainly know 
more about the science and art of in- 
terviewing today than we ever did be- 
fore. I think you will be glad to know 
that a good deal of the best of this 
wisdom has now been brought together 
in a book entitled How to Interview, by 






























W. V. Bingham and Bruce V. Moor § i ca" 
published by Harper & Brothers. the ame 
Another significant contribution , — ‘hat 2 
interview technique has been that oj § in the f 
Dr. V. V. Anderson of R. H. Macy & ff school. 
Company, of New York. Althoug) report, I 
what he has called his ‘psychiatric ap J 0": | 
proach’ in interviewing has been used § Which h 
especially for the selection of executiy: fF 55¢ S4Y' 
candidates and for cases of persona ities 
maladjustments, it is nevertheless tru: Beg 
that the kind of facts he seeks to bring § nd lead 
out are precisely those which we ar §— © actual 
going to want to know regarding all the 3g 
people who are to become cooperating FF the job « 
members of corporations. You will re. - ea 
call that he points out that we need | pelea 
know about people, in order to help in § the sam 
forming intelligent judgments, the fact: at 
about their physical and mental histor, ‘ill con 
their family and domestic history, their J him to | 
social history, their educational histor) = = 
and their industrial history. this fra 
In the same vein Professor Pitkin — perman 
in his book on The Psychology « 
Achievement, has made an interesting to - 
tha 


statement of traits about which we 
ought to know to help us estimate peo- 
ple (see page 47). 

Concretely, my thought here is tha’ 
one important line of progress is going 


dustry 
task ¥ 
On thi 
we ha\ 


to be that companies, in hiring people. § ‘*" Y‘ 
are going to have much longer, more in- within 
tensive, and more fundamental inter- § ‘®™ 
views. This implies better trained in- J Panes 

hiring 


terviewers; probably implies more ex- 
pense in selection; and it certainly im- 
plies much more careful procedure oi 
follow-up and adjustment. So that my 
conclusion regarding the relation of in- 
dustrial selection to vocational guid- 
ance is that industry is gradually goins 
to be in a better position to help the 
individual to help himself into the kind 
of work where he can be happy. Poss'- 
bly, if this expectation can be realized 
in a substantial number of companies, 
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: can help boys and girls to cut down 
the amount of fumbling and groping 
‘hat now takes place on a large scale 
in the first three or four years out of 
school. Miss Marion Bills, in a recent 
report, has aptly characterized this con- 
jition, which is certainly one of those 
which has to be faced in this connection. 
She says: 


“The boy just coming from school views 
, job as much more interesting, attractive, 
ind leading more quickly to promotion than 
s actually the case. If he joins the com- 
pany just as he comes from school at 16 
r 17 years of age, it often happens that 
the job does not come up to his expectations, 
ind feeling that the trouble is with the job, 
1e leaves it to take another one which mo- 
mentarily looks better to him. He may do 
the same with the second and even the 
third job, but in the early twenties the gloss 
will have worn off his ideal of a job, and he 
will come to realize that the only way for 
him to get ahead will be to take a job and 
stick to it through a number of tedious years. 
The company which employs him when in 
this frame of mind will be likely to find a 
permanent employee.” 


In the second place, is there any hope 
that the training procedure within in- 
dustry can help facilitate the guidance 
task which confronts the community? 
On this point, it is my observation that 
we have made more progress in the last 
ten years in better training programs 
within industry, than we have with bet- 
ter selection procedures. More com- 
panies are spending more money, are 
hiring more trained educators, are ex- 
posing more and more employees to 
far more instruction than was ever be- 
fore the case. Where this kind of train- 
ing program goes on, the youngster 
who has potentialities has a splendid 
chance to progress as far as his ability 
will allow. For this new training em- 
phasis is paying attention not merely 
to specific job instruction, but it is 
definitely training for ‘upgrading.’ It 
is training for work at the job ahead, 


and for the discovery and development 
of executive timber. 

In this, again, I would say that what 
we need is an extension to many other 
companies of the kind of educational! 
motives which we now see in the best 
companies, and which I am sure has 
great value as contributing to improve 
vocational adjustment. 

In the third place, I think we can 
say of the interest in promotion what 
we have already said of the interest in 
training, namely, that more companies 
are paying attention to selecting those 
of ability in order to help them get 
ahead, than was ever true before. It 
seems to be almost literally true, espe- 
cially in larger companies, that they 
cannot discover enough individuals of 
the necessary executive capacity to fill 
well the jobs which they have. I be- 
lieve it is still true that there is plenty 
of room at the top, and when this seems 
not to be the case, it is my own observa- 
tion that the trouble is often that peo- 
ple are aspiring to positions which ex- 
ceed their ability. Indeed, this is an 
important aspect of the problem of vo- 
cational guidance which some of us 
tend to ignore, namely, that with all our 
American emphasis on success, and 
‘onward and upward forever,’ there are 
many individuals who come to believe 
that they can do things that their abili- 
ties will not allow them to do; and for 
such people anything that will help 
them to became realistic in relating 
their work to their real possibilities is a 
measure of real help in forwarding their 
individual happiness in life. 

Last summer, when I visited one of 
the largest industrial plants in Califor- 
nia, I asked them what they considered 
to be their most important activity in 
the personnel field, and they said with- 
out hesitation, “It is our constant effort 
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to have all our men realize that we 
want each of them to get ahead just as 
fast as he can.” I am sure that this 
emphasis is typical of more companies 
than ever before. 

My own conclusion, therefore, is that 
the workers in vocational guidance 
from the community standpoint are able 
to get a more intelligent response from 
the more liberal companies in industry 
than has ever before been true. If these 
companies, at least, realize that it is in 
their own interest to have about them 
people who are vocationally adjusted, 
the problem, therefore, is to generalize 
upon and to extend this successful ex- 
perience to other companies. 

I see no way to improvement here 
but the slow method of executive edu- 
cation. Our management associations 
are doing something here, and our 
schools of business administration are 
doing something. But we have, in this 
country, tens of thousands of companies 
which employ less than a _ hundred 
workers, and it is there that progress 
will inevitably be slow. 

In conclusion and summary, the edu- 
cators and industrialists have reciprocal 
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responsibilities here. Educators in r. 
lation to vocational guidance must hay: 
a closer, more realistic view of the jo: 
contents and demands of industry. Ir 
dustrialists have got to be more articy. 
late about the abilities that the work; 
day jobs of life require. And they muy 
assume more responsibility for fitting 
people to work by means of a whol: 
scheme of tested modern personne 
methods. To encourage all our small 
companies throughout the country 
this type of progressive development i: 
a big job of public enlightenment 
which we all can help. 

Finally, all of us have to realiz 
clearly what we are ultimately trying 
to do. We are not seeking for th: 


youngsters under our charge a mere 
livelihood. We really seek a life career 


in which work takes its place as on 
vital channel of self-expression 
growth. Industry can be organized tc 
make careers out of jobs if we only 
apply ourselves to that purpose. 
that implies further that we become 
concerned not merely with vocationa! 
guidance, but with all the ways and 
means to life-realization guidance! 





In view of recent events, it is inter- 
esting that the Resolutions Committee 
of the National Association at Detroit 
last February considered a resolution 
that the Association declare for a five- 
year moratorium on war debts, subject 
to the success of the Disarmament Con- 
ference in 1932. A majority of the 
Resolutions Committee could not agree 
to present this resolution to the Asso- 
ciation. 


American School of the Air 


The American School of the Air is 
planning a second series of broadcast: 
describing opportunities in different oc- 
cupations, to be given over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System in 1931-32. 
Miss Alice Keith is arranging the pro- 
grams. The first broadcast will be given 
November 13. 
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Vocational Guidance and Social Work 


Joun A. FitcH 


New York 


It is a curious and interesting fact 
that vocational guidance counselors and 
social workers need to be interpreted, 
each to the other, despite the fact of 
common history, common aims, com- 
mon methods, and common dangers. I 
have seen social workers doing voca- 
tional guidance without knowing it, and 
I have seen vocational counselors doing 
case work without realizing that they 
were doing that. 

Evidence of the existence of a com- 
mon interest appears in the introduc- 
tion to the statement on The Princi- 
ples and Practice of Vocational Guid- 
ance, adopted by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in 1930: 


Vocational Guidance is primarily the 
task of the vocational counselor, or the 
personnel worker in education and indus- 
try. The teacher, educational adminis- 
trator, parent, and social, civic, and reli- 
gious worker, though engaged chiefly in 
other forms of individual service, find 
themselves involved also in vocational 
guidance activities. 


And in the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
sine for February, 1930, Dr. Harry D. 
Kitson writes: 


Vocational Guidance is not exclusively 
or even largely a public school problem. 
It is not even chiefly an educational 
problem. It is really a social problem. 


In saying that social work and voca- 
tional guidance have a common history, 
I have in mind principally the manner 
in which social work has developed 
from its earliest beginnings. At first 
there were scattered and uncoordinated 


School 


of Social Work 


efforts to help the poor. It became evi- 
dent in time that duplication and waste 
were an inevitable accompaniment of 
unplanned work. Consequently, we 
had the beginning of what became 
known as organized charity, which ex 
isted not alone for the relief of distress 
(though primarily for that) but which 
covered the whole social work field 
This led to the recognition of differen- 
tiated problems and consequently to the 
development of functionalized processes, 
each with its own specialized technique. 
Consequently, among other differen- 
tiated groups we have now family case 
work, probation work, group work, and 
organizations devoted to the problems 
of child welfare. 

Among these groups, and having a 
common origin, is what is known as vo- 
cational guidance, as becomes evident 
when we consider either what it is or 
how it came first to be isolated and rec- 
ognized. As everyone knows, it was in 
a settlement in Boston that vocational 
guidance, as at present understood, had 
its beginning. In most of the cities 
where vocational guidance has been car- 
ried on for a considerable period, we 
find a similar development out of social 
work. The driving force behind its or- 
ganization in Chicago was what was 
then the School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy. In Cincinnati, it was the 
Schmidlapp Bureau and the Child La- 
bor Committee. In Philadelphia, it 
was the White-Williams Foundation. 
And, in many other cities where the 
relationship is possibly less clear, there 
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is evidence of the debt that vocational 
guidance owes to organized social work. 
During the recent White House Confer- 
ence on Child Welfare, social workers 
and workers in the field of vocational 
guidance found themselves working side 
by side. 

What I have said of the relation be- 
tween social work and vocational guid- 
ance applies with greatest force to that 
phase of social work which is known as 
case work. Both case work and voca- 
tional guidance are concerned primarily 
with individuals. The case work ob- 
jective is the adjustment of the individ- 
ual to his environment and an attempt 
is made to accomplish this end through 
assisting the indiv’dual to develop as 
self-reliant, and self-sustaining, becom- 
ing through his own efforts victorious 
over his environment. The vocational 
guidance objective is the adjustment of 
the individual to his economic environ- 
ment. Just as in case work, the purpose 
is to accomplish this through the devel- 
opment of self-reliance and _ initiative. 
A recent writer on guidance has made 
the significant statement, “Guidance 
must facilitate self-direction.” You 
could substitute case work for guidance 
in that sentence and it would continue 
to express a recognized truth. 

It follows from this interest in the 
individual that both groups are con- 
cerned about individual differences. 
This is so patent a fact in the case of 
social work that it calls for no elabora- 
tion. In the case of vocational guid- 
ance the matter is so clearly stated in 
The Principles and Practice of Voca- 
tional Guidance, adopted in 1930, that 
it seems worth while to quote a para- 
graph: 


No two individuals are identical in 
natural endowment or environmental 
conditions. Every effort must be made 


to know the individual, his intelligence, 


his special abilities, his understanding 

work, his health, educational .achiey 
ment, work experience, temperamen 
character, interests, and his social ar 
economic situation. These individua 
differences call for individual attentio: 
To provide equal opportunity for all, 

hecomes necessary to accord separat 
treatment to each 


With such obvious concern about the 
same things, with in part the same con- 
cepts, it is not astonishing that we 
should find each, at times, invading th: 
other's field. Social work must inevi- 
tably offer counsel to its clients. Dr 
Hedley S. Dinnock, writing in the As. 
sociation College Bulletin (January 
1931) illustrates a situation that con- 
fronts more than one field of social 


‘work when he quotes a specialist 


mental hygiene as saying: 


A Y. M. C. A. secretary is inescap 
ably dealing with persons, endeavoring 
to help them meet the demands of life 
more effectively. The question, there- 
fore, is not, to counsel or not to counsel, 
but how to be most helpful or the leas: 
harmful in this inevitable relationship 


In exactly the same way the worker in 
the field of vocational guidance inevi- 
tably is confronted at times by eco- 
nomic problems and personal or family 
problems, and inevitably must take 
some step toward their adjustment. 

It appears, then, that social work 
and vocational guidance have a com- 
mon history and are to a large extent 
pursuing a common or a similar objec- 
tive. In the third place, to a large ex- 
tent, they are making use of common 
tools. The interview is a method that 
is indispensable in case work and voca- 
tional guidance alike. Out of the inter- 
view develops the case record, the re- 
finements of which have probably been 
carried further in the field of case work 
than anywhere else. But vocational 
guidance is rapidly developing a method 
of case recording of its own. Research 
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= < a common method and a common 
ey seed in these two fields. Each must 
mes nstantly examine the material and in- 
‘dis, mation that is collected as a result of 
tion he day’s work. Both are dependent 
so on the research of others for back- 

sround material. In other words, each 

nust constantly test its own methods 
it the B by an examination of its own material, 
CON: BH and at the same time must acquaint it- 
{ well lf with information collected in a 
g the & »roader field. To a considerable degree 
nevi- 1c background material essential to 

Dr ith fields is the same. 

AS. Tests and measurements are tools 
1ary sed by both groups. Cooperation with 
con ther agencies is essential to both. 
cial # Without cooperation both are alike 


( inf jimited and at times helpless. It be- 
omes evident as the work progresses 
n both fields that the technique and 
nformation possessed by a_ single 
fe worker is inadequate to meet the needs 
a if the amazingly complex situation 
which is constantly met. As the work 
proceeds, the individual is found to be 
something more than an_ individual 
and the field of operation necessarily 
0 widens. What Mr. Owen Pence said 
ily f guidance in a recent number of Re- 
ki ligious Education could be said with 
almost equal propriety of case work: 


Vi 


rk 
n- Guidance is now being considered as 
nt a process rather than a single contact. 
It is a relationship to be continued over 
ot quite a period, possibly. It may involve 
X- many people and much secondary con- 
n sultation, all centering in a particular 
, person and his requirements. 


Thus problems of occupation, amuse- 
ke ment, recreation, and leisure; questions 
of thrift, investment and insurance ; appe- 
tite for social life, relationship between 
the sexes; and standards of home life; 
the meaning of civic campaigns and 
causes; the appeal of religious belief 
and affiliation; the battle of health; and 
all of the events, groups, clubs and 


| moral pressures relating thereto must be 


understood with cach new per 


freshly 
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son, in terms of his reactions and a 

justments to and among them 

When we come to consider the dan 
gers to which social work and vocational 
guidance are exposed, it may be that 
we have reached the field in which their 
likeness is most pronounced. Both have. 
at times, a certain emotional attitude 
toward their work. Case work had a 
period of beating drums, and the very 
material with which the case worker 
deals is such that it is almost 
that emotional attitudes will sometimes 
present themselves. Mr. Porter R. Lee 
in his address as President of the Na 
tional Conference of Social Work in 
1929, had this in mind when he chose 
for his subject Sectel Work—Cause anc’ 
Function. The point that he brought 
out was that social work had swung 
from the emotional connotations sug- 
gested in the word cause to the profes- 
sional and technical attitude suggested 
by the word function. 

Vocational guidance 
through exactly the same sort of his 
tory. Vocational guidance was never 
given so much, I think, to the beating 
of drums, but it is not free from an emo- 
tional attitude. What else can one say 
to the position tending now to become 
popular that “there is no such thing as 
a blind-alley job.” This is not an an- 
nouncement of any new truth with re- 
spect to the job; no one has opened up 
a thoroughfare at the end of that blind- 
alley; there is nothing in the claim that 
the blind-alley job has disappeared 
other than an emotional] attitude toward 
the incumbent which might be expressed 
in such terms as this: “Our young hero 
can make any job a stepping stone to 
higher things.” 

Both vocational guidance and social! 
work are in danger of so limiting them 
selves to a narrow field that they will 
fail to sufficiently 


certain 


has not gone 


acquire a broad 
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knowledge of the entire field in which 
they must work. The inevitable result 
of such an attitude is the development 
of an inadequate technique. A story 
that some of my friends in New York 
like to tell involves a case worker who 
made an appeal to a placement agency 
to find a job for a boy in whom she was 
interested. There was no suggestion 
from her that the boy possessed any 
sort of skill that might be useful to an 
employer—the appeal was made on the 
basis of the need of the boy for a job. 
After considerable effort the placement 
office succeeded in finding a job for this 
boy. A little later the case worker 
called up to say that there was one 
thing she had overlooked. Would the 
placement agency be kind enough to get 
in touch with the foreman to ask him 
to take the boy’s temperature every 
afternoon at four o’clock? That case 
worker’s technique was inadequate be- 
cause she was not sufficiently informed 


with respect to the entire field in which 


she was operating. She knew some- 
thing of the physical needs of the boy 
but she knew almost nothing of the 
practical requirements of industry. 

I am inclined to feel that vocational 
counselors are suffering from the same 
limitation of knowledge when they em- 
phasize that their work is educational 
rather than vocational. There is a 
wide-spread tendency in guidance for 
the counselor to concern himself about 
curricula and the choice of a high 
school or college, as if there were no 
economic world beyond school days for 
which preparation is required. An ex- 
ceptionally good example of this atti- 
tude came to light in the reply of a 
counselor to a questionnaire that I sent 
out last year. This counselor said that 
her work was mainly educational rather 
than vocational because “my school is 
in a neighborhood of highly privileged 


children.”’ It is impossible for me ¢ 
understand how that fact can possibly 
make acquaintance with the occupa. 
tional world unnecessary unless, as thy 
counselor seems to assume, going 
school or college is itself a career. 

In this same connection I might sug 
gest that both the case workers and the 
vocational counselors are in danger, a! 
times, of sacrificing the interests of the 
child to the economic interests of the 
family. Social workers at times blink 
at violations of the child labor law 
They have been known, some of them 
even to connive at its violation on the 
ground of the economic needs of the 
family. Vocational counselors are in 
danger of taking the same attitude. It 
was not so long ago that I sat in an 
eighth-grade classroom and heard the 
vocational counselor of the school ad- 
monish the pupils that their first duty 
was to their parents. He said that if 
their parents needed their earnings, he 
would be ashamed of any of them who 
would think for a moment of staying in 
school instead of going to work. 

Another danger to which both are ex- 
posed is that of making extravagant 
claims. One meets, not infrequently, a 
social worker who thinks that the world 
is to be saved through case work. On 
the other hand, I know a man who has 
taught vocational guidance in two uni- 
versities who claims that his ability to 
write a prescription for a person seeking 
vocational advice is more certain than 
that of a physician in the treatment o/ 
disease. So, also, both are liable to 
the temptation of dogmatic assertion 
of authority. In both cases the individ- 
ual dealt with—the client in the case 
of the social worker, and the child in 
the case of the vocational counselor—is 
in a somewhat helpless position where 
bulldozing is possible. 

But the greatest danger, in my opin- 
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m, in both groups, arises out of the 
emphasis on the individual case, which 
'; characteristic of both. The danger 
‘hat each will try to adjust the individ- 
ial to his environment, without giving 
sufficient consideration to the possibility 
{ adjusting the environment to the 
ndividual, is very great. It was this 
situation that a speaker at the National 
Conference of Social Work, meeting in 
Boston, June, 1930, had in mind when 
he said to the social workers, “You have 
yone psychiatric in a world that has 
yone industrial.’’ In vocational guid- 
ance we have perfected tests whereby 
we think we may discover the intelli- 
yence quotient of the child; we have 
nade progress in discovering his apti- 
tudes. Thus tested and checked and 
classified we send him out into an in- 
justrial world about which we have not 
asked similar questions. A high school 
principal, writing in a recent issue of 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine, laid 
it down as an established fact that the 
child must ask no questions of industry, 
must adapt himself to it, regardless of 
maladjustments or injustices that may 
exist in it, and fight his way through 
‘o a satisfactory work life through per- 





sonal adjustment to its demands. It is 
pleasant to find another point of view 
expressed by one who stands very high 
in vocational guidance. Dr. John M 
Brewer, writing in the Vocational Guid- 


ance Magazine for February, 1930, 


said: 


Not only is vocational guidance 
cerned with helping the individual in his 
steps toward success; it also be 
concerned with spreading occupational 
information and wisdom among all th: 
population so that the larger problems 
of economic life may be led toward solu 
tion—problems which are so big that 
one individual or his own success cas 
possibly solve them. I refer to the bus: 
ness cycle, labor unions, personnel prob 
lems, agricultural welfare, tariff, capi 
talism, Sovietism, and other such prob 
lems 


must 


This seems to me to be a very impor- 
tant statement. Vocational guidance 
is to function not only with the individ- 
ual—helping him to make personal ad- 
justments that lead to success—but it 
is to function also in the field of com- 
munity action and even assume a posi- 
tion of leadership in it. This is a bit 
of sound advice, which might with equal 
pertinence be addressed to the social 
worker. 

















Selecting Counselors in Secondary Schools 
Screening the High School Faculty 


RicHarp D 


ALLEN 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Many superintendents and principals 
hesitate to undertake programs of or- 
ganized guidance in their schools be- 
cause it seems impossible to find the 
right people to do the work. Those of 
the faculty who seem to have the per- 
sonal qualifications often lack the pro- 
fessional training, while those with the 
training often lack the personal quali- 
fications. Often superintendents have 
been willing to start a program if the 
right person can be found. The per- 
sonal element is often so important that 
it becomes a very serious obstacle. 
Sometimes a superintendent has refused 
to initiate a program because there were 
trained people available who might 
have to be appointed, but who in his 
opinion could not get along with teach- 
ers and principals, or who were lacking 
in other necessary qualities. 

Such dilemmas frequently occur when 
one thinks of the work to be done en- 
tirely in terms of persons rather than 
in terms of functions or services. Per- 
sonal qualifications and training are 
both extremely important, but they are 
variables, not constants. Many avail- 
able people can develop some of the 
necessary qualifications, and it is en- 
tirely feasible for the worker to obtain 
much of the necessary training while 
at work. Few persons are ever com- 
pletely trained for their work in any 
field, and especially in any new field; 
they must be trained largely ‘on the 
job.’ 


In the actual selection of more th 
seventy-five class counselors in the s¢ 
ondary schools, a certain definite te 
nique has been developed to insure 
wise a choice as possible in each cas 
No counselor has ever been appoints 
until after he has served on some loc: 
faculty as a subject teacher, so tha 
his qualifications can be fairly co 
pared with those of other teachers ; 
the school system who may also be e! 
gible for appointment. The plan 
definitely a selection through tryou! 
The actual process can be more readily 
visualized by the accompanying char‘ 
which represents the various tryouts a: 
‘sieves’ in a ‘screening process.’ Sinc 
each teacher can be observed by his 
associates and supervisors in each 0! 
these relationships or activities, individ 
ual liabilities and assets can be noted 
in relative terms. The selection of on 
teacher and rejection of another does 
not mean that one has a particular 
qualification and another has not, but 
it does mean that one has more of it 
than the other. It should always |x 
possible to select the best available per- 
son. It is purely a relative matte 
Such a procedure recognizes only sw 
perior performance. 

The first screen should select, or allow 
to be considered, only those who ar 
better than the average as subject teach 
ers. Unless a teacher has risen above 
the dead level of mediocrity in this r 
gard, he may always be a serious lia 
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\ility. He should be able to arouse in- 
‘erests and enthusiasms in the subject 
‘aught, to lead pupils as an orientation 


' teacher by developing right attitudes 
} and correcting wrong ones. 


He should 
e one who is able to develop skill as a 
onterence leader as well as skill in 


other methods of teaching. It is not 
difficult to select teachers who have been 
successful in relating their subjects to 
practical fields of work in the various 
vocations. 

The second screen is that of pupil- 


teacher relationships (ny principal 





eager en 








| FIVE SCREENS FOR SELECTING COUNSELORS 


JCREEN KEMPE = 


| NTOM ACTIV Oke 


DELATIONSMP IN WHICH 
UL TEACHERS ARE. EN- 
GED. A HANDICAP 
ECARD TO ANY 
SCREEN MIMAT TEN- 
POPARILY DISQUALIFY 


A TEACHER FROM CON- 


JIDERATION AS A 


| COUNSELOR . 


TEACHERS WHO ARE 


SUPERIOR IN EACH 
RELATIONSHIP BE - 
COME ELIGIBLE AS 
COUNSELOR . 


OTHERS MUST Did- 


TINGUISH THEM - 


| SELVES IN EACH 

| RELATIONSHIP IN 
| ORDER TO BECOME 
| ELIGIBLE . 


THE TEACHER WHO = 

1. 19 ABLE TO AROUSE INTERESTS & ENTHUSI &~ 
ASMS IN THE SUBJCCT TAUGHT. 

é. HAS ADILITY AS A LEADER OF PUPLSS 
AS AN ORIENTATION TCACHER . 

3 1S ABLE TO RELATE THE SUBJCST TO t 
PRACTICAL FICELOS OF WORK. H 





THE TEACHER 





AUGES ~ SCREENS =! 
SUPERIORITY it — 








OUBJEST TEACHING 





L WHOM PUPILS SELK FOR ADVICE & HELP. 

2 WHO SELKS CONTACTS WITH YOUNG POPLE, 
OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM. 

5. WHO LEADS CLUBS & ACTIVITICS . 

4. WHO HAS SOCIAL SERVISE INTERESTS. 

3. WHO HAS MADE HOME CONTACTS. 







PUPIL ~ TEACHER 
Ar 







THE TEACHER WHO - 

1 HAS SHOWN ABILITY TO WIN COOPERATION 
OF OTHER TEACHERS. 

2 DOES NOT AROUSE ANTAGONISMS . 

SHAD SHOWN ABILITY TO STAND 
CRITICION . 

4 HAS SHOWN UNSELFISH LCADER SHIP. 








TEACHER ~ TEACHER 
RELATION MIPS . 






















THE TEASHER WHO - 
1 HAS A SCIENTIG OBJECTIVE ATTITUOC. 
2 PREFERS TO MCASURE - NOT GUCS5. 
SHAD INTEREST IN RESLARSH 
4.19 EFPSIENT IN CLERICAL ROUTINE . 
SSELS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR RE - 
SCARSH IN CLERICAL 





RECORDS ANP 
REDEARCN 


i folelelvios 
THE TEACHER WHO - 
LVOLUNTCERS TO 00 EXTRA WORK. 
HAS PROVEN TO BE ADJUSTABLE 

& PATIENT. 
SHAS A CONSTRUCTIVE ATTITUDE . PROFESSIONAL 
1S WILLING TO TRAIN POR THE WORK 


WAS THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE TO 
PUPILS, SCHOOL & SOSILTY. 
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can soon find out which teachers are 
sought by pupils for their advice and 
help. This does not always mean the 
most popular teachers, but it usually 
does mean those with strong character 
who love young people and are sin- 
cerely interested in individuals. This 
is a very important qualification. In 
fact, such a teacher usually seeks con- 
tacts with young people outside the 
classroom, in Sunday schools, Scout or- 
ganizations, clubs, playgrounds, and so- 
cial work. The leadership of school 
clubs is a fine tryout to discover teach- 
ers whose relationships with pupils are 
on a high plane, and often the teacher 
who makes home contacts in the serv- 
ice of children—not merely ‘to put on 
more pressure’-—is a good person to 
watch as a possible choice as class coun- 
selor. 

But, however skilful and popular a 
teacher may be with pupils, he may be- 
come a serious liability if he cannot 
get along with other teachers and with 
the principal. The counselor must win 
cooperation, he cannot command it. 
He must be unselfish and not egotistic 
and self-seeking or a ‘credit hound,’ for 
such always arouse antagonisms, jeal- 
ousies, and animosities. He must learn 
to get along with unreasonable people 
and to be content to do the best he 
can under the circumstances. An in- 
flexible person will be continually in 
hot water. He must be able to take 
and learn from just, constructive criti- 
cism, and not to pay too much attention 
to unjust, or unfair, or hostile criticism. 
Unselfish service and leadership is 
usually the basis of the best teacher- 
teacher relationships. This seems to 
come naturally to some young and inex- 
perienced teachers; others acquire it 
through bitter experience; but until a 
teacher can excel in getting along with 
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other teachers, she should not be cop. 


sidered eligible for guidance work. 
There are, however, many who ma, 

meet all of these requirements, and < 

pass through the first three screen: 


who will fail to meet the requirement: 


of the remaining screens. The success 
ful counselor must have a scientific, 0} 
jective attitude toward facts and cond 
tions. He should prefer to meas 
where others are content to gu 

When he has discovered the facts an 


measured all possible factors, he mus: 


be curious to find out the causes and | 


correct unsatisfactory conditions. H: 
must be reasonably efficient in handling 
routine clerical details, or he will a)- 
ways be complaining about work tha: 
others could have done while he wa: 


talking about it. And last, but ven 


important, he must be able to see op- 
portunities for research in duties tha: 


would be uninteresting, clerical routin: 
to most people. 
other occupations, there are mor 
‘blind alley’ persons than ‘blind alle, 
jobs. 


—an opportunity to discover and stud, 
individual differences, and to appl 


such knowledge for better individua! 


adjustment in educational, vocationa! 
and social relationships. 


Of such persons, who have met ai! 
these requirements, an excellent guid- 
ance department may be built up in 
But even among such a 


any school. 
group may be found some who have 
been willing to carry heavy loads in an 


emergency, who have proven to be ad- 


justable and patient in most trying sit- 
uations, who are unusually constructive 
in their attitudes toward school prob- 
lems, and who are willing to train for 
the work in extension or summer 
courses or as assistants to other advisers 
in an unofficial capacity. The best evi- 


In guidance as ir 


What is dry routine to a cleré 
may be personnel research to a scientis?. 
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dence of willingness to train is the fact 
that a person has already trained him- 
self for his present place. 

A final requirement may or may not 
be a prerequisite—at least a large ma- 
jority of the people in the guidance field 
seem to have it. Perhaps it is a by- 
product of the work itself. It is a 
spirit of service that approaches the 
zeal of the missionary or of the minis- 
ter, and the unselfish devotion of the 
nurse or physician to the interests of 
the patient. A stranger cannot observe 
or mix with counselors without feeling 
this spirit, and many have commented 
upon it. 

As a result of such a screening process 
in any faculty of reasonable size, it 
should be possible to select a group 
of from three to six or eight advisers, 
who have the personal and professional 
qualifications for the work and who can 
be trained to become effective class 
counselors. Perhaps a few remarks 
about such training may be of assist- 
ance to counselors and administrators. 
How, when, and where can such train- 
ing be obtained? How much of it 
should be ‘on the job,’ and how much 
in professional schools? 

If a person should break a leg when 
and where it was impossible to reach 
a doctor, the leg would have to be set 
by the most capable person on the spot. 
The present situation in guidance is 
much the same. Many of the func- 
tions of the adviser are services that 
have always been performed by the 
best teachers, for the most fortunate 
pupils, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. It is the purpose of or- 
ganized guidance to insure such serv- 
ice to every child, and then to improve 
the service through better instruments, 
methods, and training. The class coun- 
selor, then, should not be entirely at a 
loss if he begins with the services with 





which he is reasonably familiar while 
he trains himself to do these better 
and to undertake new responsibilities. 
Training in the use of achievement and 
intelligence tests makes available more 
objective data for the study of individ- 
ual differences; the teaching of occupa- 
tions helps give the counselor, as well as 
the pupil, a background of knowledge 
and information concerning vocational 
problems; training in methods of group 
and individual counseling makes the 
work of the counselor an improvement 
on the efforts of the classroom or home- 
room teacher, and such experience helps 
in an understanding of the problems of 
children and parents. If the program 
of the counselor includes, as it should, 
a well-balanced combination of all of 
the specialized guidance functions, 
namely, (1) personnel records and re- 
search, (2) counseling, (3) orientation 
or group guidance, and (4) follow-up, 
it will be found that the task becomes 
to some extent a self-training one; like 
a_ self-sharpening lawn-mower, “the 
longer it works, the sharper it gets.” 
Conferences of advisers with one an- 
other concerning common problems is a 
very effective training; visits to other 
schools, and home visits in the most 
serious problem cases are excellent 
methods; and local occupational re- 
search by the counselor helps to ob- 
tain first-hand experience and informa- 
tion concerning occupational problems 
and conditions. 

These opportunities, however, are not 
a substitute for getting away from the 
job for intensive study in graduate 
schools where the interests, and enthu- 
siasms, and friendships of other work- 
ers become an inspiration. There the 
worker has time to study the progress 
that has been made in other places, to 
get new points of view, to have his own 








~ 
Mm 


opinions challenged. This is the place 
to develop new skills, to secure new 
materials and methods, and to receive 
new inspiration. Every counselor who 
realizes the great responsibility of the 
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work should always plan to get awa 
to summer school at least one year oy 
of every three. It takes at least {iy 
years to train a counselor reasonal 
well after he starts work on the job 


Re-educating the Jobless Child 


MirRIAM KEELER 


Publicity Department, Nati 

Even in prosperous years when work 
is plentiful, a certain proportion of boys 
and girls who leave school for employ- 
ment soon find themselves without any 
job. About one-fourth of the minors 
holding work permits in three Ohio 
cities in 1929 were ‘unemployed’;! and 
all available reports of State Labor De- 
partments covering 1930 show a start- 
ling decrease as compared with 1929 
in the number of permits for industrial 
work issued to children.* Scarcity of 
work, it appears, affects to an acute 
degree the untrained, inexperienced 
school-leaver. 

The extent to which these increasing 
numbers of idle children are being kept 
in school or reinducted into the educa- 
tional system, and the nature of the 
supplementary training offered, are 
matters of serious concern alike to edu- 
cational and welfare organizations. 





' “Administration of the Child Labor Law 
in Ohio: Youngstown, Toledo, and Middle- 
town.” By C. B. Gibbons and C. E. Stans- 


bury. National Child Labor Committee, 
1931. 
2In Connecticut the reduction amounted 


to 25 per cent; in Illinois to 57.5 per cent; in 
Kentucky, to 47.4 per cent; in Pennsylvania 
to about 20 per cent; in Virginia to more 
than 28 per cent. In Wisconsin the number 
of regular work permits issued to children 
between 14 ard 17 years fell 53 per cent. 
lowa, Minnesota, North Carolina, and 
Rhode Island report similar decreases for 
the biennium 1929-30 as compared with a 
decade earlier. 


mal Child Labor ¢ 


omoiitti 


One of the most successful devic: 
for preventing children from leavin, 
school in order to hunt for a nonexist 
ent job is to grant no permits without 
written promise of work from the pros 
pective employer. The Superintenden 
of Schools in New York City, whe: 
this policy is followed, recently an 
nounced that the drop in the number o! 
work permits issued to children under 
seventeen between September, 1930 
and February, 1931, as compared with 
the previous year, amounting to 6,300 
was almost exactly balanced by the in 
creased registration in the high schools 
of the city. The Junior Placement Bu 
reau of New York Staie stated, how 
ever, that in spite of all that could be 
done to prevent it, the spring exodus 
from the schools began as usual i: 
May, although openings for summer 
employment were not to be had. Only 
one in four of the applicants obtained 
any kind of work, and many of thes 
were placed in temporary jobs or at 
miserable wages.* 

Even the signature of the prospective 
employer fails to meet the case of the 
child who takes a temporary job lasting 
only two weeks or a month, or of the 
child who loses his job whether through 
his own inadequacy or for any othe: 


3 See Industrial Bulletin, N. Y. Industria! 
Commission, June, 1931 
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reason. Children out of school without 
even the compensations of such pay and 
training as may be afforded by bona 
fide employment are a challenge to any 
community. When industry, instead 
§ demanding the work of children, re- 
fuses to accept it, the school’s respon- 
sibility toward the welfare of these boys 
ind girls becomes inescapable. For if 
enforced idleness is disintegrating for 
the adult, it is doubly so for the child 
whose habits of work and self-reliance 
ire not yet formed. Drifting aimlessly 
about city streets and employment agen- 
cies soon results in discouragement, dis- 
illusionment, and feelings of inferiority 
which may result in handicapping a 
child for life. 

But is it possible to bring these chil- 
dren back into the educational system 
at all, once they have left it, except in 
the case of those who themselves realize 
their need and return of their own ac- 
cord? 

Six states (California, Delaware, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Ohio) have written into their laws the 
provision that children of compulsory 
school age released on work permit 
must return to school on approximately 
a full-time basis during periods of un- 
employment. Some twenty other states 
exempt children from school before 
reaching the maximum age for compul- 
sory attendance only in case they are 
employed. Such a provision may be in- 
terpreted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation as requiring the return of the 
children to school during unemploy- 
ment, or as not requiring it; or the 
interpretation may be left to local 
school authorities.’ 


4 New York State provides ior the school 
attendance of minors during unemployment 
“not to exceed 20 hours a week.” A _ few 
cities enforce this provision to the 20-hour 
limit; New York City during 1930-31 pro- 
















































The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee’s study of the administration of the 
child labor law in Ohio (see note 1) 
showed the provision requiring minors 
under eighteen to return to regular 
school within one week after losing their 
jobs to be the least well-enforced of all 
the compulsory education requirements 
(In Ohio, however, full-time school at- 
tendance is required for ail children oi 
normal intelligence under sixteen years. ) 
In twenty-six Illinois cities, according 
to an unpublished study ° made during 
1930 for the Illinois Committee on 
Child Welfare Legislation, “It is only 
the few large firms which employ a 
large number of children which regu- 
larly mail back the certificates (upon 
termination of employment). Due to 
this fact there is often no check upon 
whether the child is still working or 
not, and probably many children are 
allowed to remain unemployed and not 
in school or working without permits 
Few children seemed to be returned to 
school after having once gone to work.” 

A number of questions were thus 
raised:(1) How many of the states 
where children of compulsory school age 
are released only in case they are em- 
ployed, interpret this as requiring re- 
turn to full-time school during unem- 
ployment? Eight of these doubtful 
states reported either that the law is 
not so interpreted, or that the carrying 
out of this provision is left to the local 
unemployed 


vided school facilities for 


young people on a 20-hour basis, but did 
not compel their enrollment. In 1930 and 
also in 1931, a bill making such attendanc« 
compulsory for af /east 20 hours failed to be 
enacted. 

5“A Study of the Issuance of Employ 
ment Certificates, the Provision for Junior 
Placement, and the Procedure for Enforc 
ing the Compulsory School Attendance Law 
in Twenty-six Cities and Fourteen Counties 
in Illinois.” By Savilla Millis Simons. 








school authorities. The Louisiana De- 
partment of Education stated that such 
attendance is required; but no direct 
reply was received from any city as to 
actual enforcement. (2) In the states 
where the law states directly, or is in- 
terpreted, either by the State Board of 
Education or by local boards, as mean- 
ing that children must return to school 
during unemployment, to what intent is 
this provision carried out by individual 
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to regular school, or kept in continua- 
(4) What kind of traip- 


tion school? 
ing are they offered? 
they adjusted to their classes? 


(5) How ar 
(6) By 


what means is regular attendance se. 


cured? 


The following table, on the basis o/ 


information supplied by local superir 
tendents, directors of vocational educ:; 


tion, and heads of continuation school: 
summarize: 


in the cities concerned, 


these data for 46 cities in 21 states:' 

















cities? (3) Are the children returned 
CITIES REPORTING FULL-TIME SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
OF WORKING CHILDREN DURING UNEMPLOYMENT 
Regular or Special Special 
State City Continuation Curriculum Methods of Remarks 
School or Classes Enforcement 1 
ALA. Gadsden Regular —— —- No continuation 
Birmingham Regular —_—— — schools 
Caurr. Los Angeles Both H. S Yes Yes Enforced to 18 yea: 
San Diego Contin. H. S. Yes Yes 
San Francisco Contin. H. S. Yes Yes 
Conn. Hartford Regular —_— —- 
New Haven Regular —— — 

Dei. Wilmington Continuation Yes — 

mn C. Washington Regular —— Yes Few cases 

IL. Chicago Both Yes Yes To 17 years 

Peoria Regular — Yes 

IND. Indianapolis Regular —- os 

Mp. Baltimore Regular ——- Yes No continuation 

schools 

Mass. Boston 3 Continuation Yes Yes 

New Bedford Continuation Yes ancien 
Springfield Contin. Junior H. S. Yes Yes 
Worcester Continuation Yes Yes 
Micu.- Bay City Both — —— Few cases under If 
Flint Both Yes, in —— im every city son 
contin. sch. over 16 return volur 
Detroit 3 Regular - Yes _tarily, either to regu 
lonis Regular Yes —— lar or continuation 
Saginaw Regular — ——— 

Minn. Minneapolis Regular --—- Yes No continuation 
schools. Few work 
permits. 

N. J.2 Jersey City Regular Coaching —— 

Montclair Regular Yes —— Few cases 


6 Of these eight states, Maine exempts 
no children under 15 for work; Oklahoma 
exempts none under 16, although they are 
required to attend only two-thirds of the 
term. Nevada and Oregon report few chil- 
dren leaving school for work. All four of 
these states require completion of the eighth 
grade and part-time attendance at continua- 
tion school for minors under 18 years re- 
leased on work permit. Virginia also re- 
quires completion of the eighth grade but 


provides no continuation schools. Florida 
and Jowa provide for part-time attendanc: 
between 14 and 16. Texas has no educa- 
tional requirement for children over 14, and 
no continuation schools. 

7 The National Child Labor Committee 
takes this opportunity to express its appre- 
ciation of the courtesy and thoughtfulness 





of persons supplying this information. No 


less than 80 per cent of the questionnaire: 
sent out brought replies. 
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CITIES REPORTING FULL-TIME SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


OF WORKING CHILDREN DURING UNEMPLOYMENT 








Regular or 
Continuation 
School 
Continuation 
Continuation 

Both 


State City 


N. Y. Buffalo 
Brooklyn 
Rochester 








OHIO Cincinnati 3 Regular 

PENN Philadelphia Both 
Pittsburgh Regular, Junior 

or Senior High 

Reading Continuation 

R. I. Pawtucket Regular 
Providence Continuation 

TENN. Chattanooga Continuation 

Texas * Houston Regular 

UTAH Bear River Regular H. S. 
Bingham Canyon Both H. S. 
Keysville Regular H. S. 
Ogden Regular H. S. 
Provo 30th H. S. 
Salt Lake City Both H. S. 

WasH. Seattle Both 
Tacoma Regular 

WIs. Kenosha 3 Continuation 
Milwaukee Regular 


Vocational High 


1“Yes” may signify that work permits are 
returned by employers; or that visiting 
teachers follow up the children; or that at- 
tendance is enforced by court action if nec- 
essary; it may signify the use of all these 
methods and others. See text for details. 

2 Cities replying that they do not enforce 
this provision of the law include: Bridge- 

The first step in securing the school 
attendance of unemployed boys and 
girls is to require employers to return 
work permits to the issuing officer upon 
the termination of a minor’s employ- 
ment. No pressure brought to bear on 
the children themselves can take the 
place of this. The children must be 
found before they can be either per- 
suaded or compelled. Massachusetts 
requires all back time in school to be 
made up before a new permit can be 
issued; and in Buffalo, New York, the 
placement bureau gives the first chance 
at a job to the pupil longest in the 
twenty-hour class. Such inducements 








Special Special 
Curriculum Methods Remarks 
or Classes Enforcement 1 
Yes Yes 
Yes - To 17 years 
Yes Yes 
—. Emphasis on return 
to work 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes Yes 
—_—- No work permit 
Yes sued under 15 year 
Yes Yes 


No continuatio: 
schools 


Coaching Yes 


Coaching Yes Enforced to 18 year 

Yes Yes High school students 

Yes Yes are excused for farm 

Yes Yes work spring and fall 

Yes Yes and attend special full 

Yes Yes time classes in winter 
Yes 


Yes 


—- - Offers elective tryout 
courses ; many over! 
16 years return volun 
tarily. 
port, Connecticut; Pontiac, Mich. (report 
few children released under 16); Newark 
and Paterson, N. J.; Fort Worth, Tex 
Spokane, Wash. (reports few or no childre: 
released). 
3 Data taken from an unpublished inquiry 
made by the U. S. Children’s Bureau in 1930 


bring in the ambitious children and 
those in real economic need; but they 
fail to detect the drifter or the malin- 
gerer. 

Regularity of attendance in the full- 
time class after pupils are registered is 
secured in a number of ways. In the 
regular schools the usual attendance 
methods are often considered sufficient. 
Many continuation schools send _visit- 
ing teachers into the homes, or in some 
other way seek to enlist the interest of 
the individual child and his parents; in 
some states, all other methods failing, 
recourse is had to the courts. In Belle- 
ville, New Jersey, last winter the work 
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permits of a dozen children who had 
never actually been employed were re- 
voked, the parents of each fined $10, 
and the children ordered by the court 
to return to school. Another dozen 
children followed them voluntarily! 

The value of further training for 
this group of children depends largely 
upon the curriculum offered. Some of 
the continuation school and vocational 
high school instructors have worked out 
methods which should be of the great- 
est practical aid in helping other cities 
to provide curricula flexible, practical, 
and varied enough to fill the needs of 
these children. 

In cities where there is no continua- 
tion school and unemployed children 
are returned to regular school, the 
courses offered are usually the same as 
for other pupils, although advantage 
may be taken of whatever flexibility 
the curriculum offers, and opportunities 
for individual instruction and for addi- 
tional shop work are often granted. 
One or two cities reported individual 
coaching for such pupils until they 
catch up with their work; some give a 
special course on ‘job improvement.’ 
Even in cities maintaining continuation 
schools, some pupils return to regular 
school, especially at the beginning of 
the term, and re-enter regular classes, 
often with a view to completing the 
course. 

For those pupils who return only un- 
til another job can be secured, however, 
the most satisfactory provision is found 
in the cities providing special full-time 
classes in the continuation schools. The 
special class (or provision for individual 
study) is the important feature here, as 
being compelled to spend twenty hours 
a week in a school organized on a four 
or eight-hour basis, repeating the same 
lessons over and over each week, can 


scarcely be other than stultifying to any 
child of normal intelligence. 

The part-time school directors in 
number of cities are exercising sym- 
pathy, intelligence, and expert know! 
edge to provide exactly the curriculun 
best calculated to develop and adjust 
satisfactorily these children, alread) 
hampered by failure in their initia 
sorté on life. 

Los Angeles has a supervisor of work 
ing children’s interests, who states that 
many of the children losing their jobs 
need special training in what might bx 
termed ‘job ethics.’ To meet this need 
a special class has been organized for 
the twenty-hour pupils; others are giv 
en special vocational training; and reg 
ular academic work is offered to those 
who desire it. The San Diego contin- 
uation school offers special short-unit 
courses of a vocational nature, designed 
for specific job improvement. San 
Francisco has adopted a system of in- 
dividual instruction or ‘group project 
work’ in its continuation high school. 
which enables a pupil to accomplish a 
complete unit of instruction in one 
period. Certificates of accomplish- 
ment are given to students completing 
certain units. Unemployed minors re- 
port daily to guidance teachers for a 
specially arranged course in civics, and 
are programmed daily to other classes 
as their needs become apparent to the 
guidance teachers. 

The Massachusetts law provides that 
vocational work and academic courses 
shall be evenly divided. For the voca- 
tional work a number of Massachusetts 
cities have adopted the ‘try-out’ plan” 
on the theory, as the principal of the 
Worcester Continuation School states, 
that since these pupils are out of em- 


8“The Continuation Schools of Massa- 
chusetts,” Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Boston, 1924. 
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jloyment in a special occupation, the 
school should provide for them a more 
varied vocational training than usual. 
Springfield, Massachusetts, reports that 
about two-thirds of the time is spent 
on shop work on the try-out plan, 
which allows each child to spend some 
time in the different kinds of shop work 
in order that he may orient himself. 
Providence, Rhode Island, has a re- 
placement class which serves several 
purposes. Children between fifteen and 
sixteen, who have left school for work 
and have lost their jobs, are required to 
attend two hours a day. (Children un- 
der fifteen are not released from school 
in Rhode Island.) Boys and girls be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen who are out 
of employment are accepted at their 
own wish for further vocational train- 
ing. And the great flexibility of the 
program in this class has caused it to 
be used also for children over fifteen 
who have applied for work permits but 
have not yet found employment. The 
director of the class, in a newspaper in- 
terview, explained that many of these 
children in Providence are the children 
of immigrants who do not understand 
the importance of education in indus- 
trial life in this country. “To insure 
their release from school these young- 
sters secure the first remunerative open- 
ing in the local industrial mechanism, 
without regard to industry, the occupa- 
tion, or the employer, or, what is more 
important, their interest in the work 
or their fitness for it. Such unwise en- 
trance into adult occupational work re- 
sults in leaving many of these young 
workers jobless, discouraged, and de- 
moralized in as little as two weeks’ time 
after their initial experience as wage 
earners.” To meet the needs of such 
children the replacement class holds 
conferences and discussions on local 
opportunities for employment, how to 





look for work, how to secure a job, how 
to hold a job, etc. 

Utah is one of the few states where 
boys and girls between 16 and 18, un 
less they are actually working or have 
graduated from high school, are re 
quired to attend full-time school. In 
rural districts, however, they are read 
ily excused in the spring and fall for 
In one school, in 
part-time 


work on the crops. 
an agricultural district, a 
high school is operated only during the 
winter terms, but during that time on a 
full-time basis, to accommodate 
pupils. Another school provides indi 
vidual Another forms sp 
cial classes in separate subjects as the 
demand arises. Salt Lake City main 
tains an opportunity school sufficiently 
elastic to meet the needs of these pupils 
The supervisor of coordination in Og 
den describes a course in ‘community 
civics with problems,’ followed by Eng 
lish, mathematics, and various shop 
subjects. This city is planning an op 
portunity room in which students may 
work on individual projects of their 
own selection under the personal super- 
vision of the coordinator. Popular sub- 
jects in Ogden are woodwork, auto 
work, metal, electric, radio, etc., also 
commercial art, blueprint reading, me- 
chanical drawing. 

California and Utah, and at 
nominally Ohio, seem to be the only 
states enforcing unemployment attend- 
ance up to the age of eighteen years 
Chicago and New York City continua 
tion schools run to seventeen years, 
but attendance in out-of-work classes 
is not strictly required. But 
other states and cities, notably in 
Michigan, Rhode Island, and Wiscon 
sin, report children over 16 returning o! 
their own accord during unemployment 
in order either to finish high school, re 
further vocational training, 01 


these 


coaching. 


least 


several 


ceive 












































avail themselves of the continuation- 
school placement bureaus. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that 
this survey, while not including all, or 
nearly all, of the cities that are attempt- 
ing to reinduct unemployed minors 
into the educational system, has been 
confined to the positive side, and thus 
necessarily gives an optimistically dis- 
torted picture. These 46 cities, and 
doubtless some others, are at least at- 
tempting to meet the situation, more or 
less successfully. But they are a se- 
lected group and in no sense typical. 
About half of all the state, and many 
cities in the other half, wash their 
hands, educationally speaking, of chil- 
dren receiving work permits, except for 


Field Secretary, 
From January to June, 1931, the 
Field Secretary visited several cities, 
some for purposes of observation, and 
others at the request of the local people 
for assistance in the development of 
their programs. At the suggestion of 
the Committee on Coordination and 
Furtherance of Vocational Guidance, 
there are presented herewith some very 
brief impressions of activities observed 
in various communities. No attempt 
has been made to present an adequate 
picture of any single program, but only 
to record a few things which impressed 
your Field Secretary and which the 
Committee thinks may interest others. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Michigan. 

The University of Michigan provides 
a bureau of appointments and occupa- 


University of 


National Vocational Gutdance 
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one day or half a day a week spent 
in continuation school. Some states 
make no provision for continuation 
schools at all. Moreover, where educa- 
tional and child labor standards are 
low in one respect they are likely to be 
low in all respects. It is all too often 
the same states where the most chil- 
dren leave school for work at fourteen 
years, where work permit requirements 
are low, and school requirements in- 
sufficient, and where conditions of child 
employment are poorly regulated. But 
these states are not as a rule found 
among the ones taking advantage of 
lack of employment to supplement the 
initial training provided for their work- 
ing children. 


Twenty-five Guidance Plans 


As Investigated by Rospert Hoppocx 


‘ 
“issoctation 


tional information, where any student 
may find assistance in choosing a voca- 
tion. The staff includes a director, a 
research assistant, two placement offi- 
cers, and three clerical assistants. 


Bay City, Michigan. Public Schools. 

Bay City has a population of ap- 
proximately 50,000, with one senior and 
two junior high schools. At the pres- 
ent time there is one counselor in one 
of the junior high schools, who offers 
an elective course in occupations in the 
ninth grade and devotes about 90 per 
cent of her time to this and other guid- 
ance work. 

The Y. W. C. A., through the Girl 
Reserves Secretary, arranges annually 
for a Vocational Day and is contemplat- 
ing an extension of this program to be 
carried on throughout the year. 
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Bluffton, Ohio. Bluffton College. 

All freshmen are required to take an 
rientation course in which several 
weeks are devoted to the study of oc- 
upations. 
Chicago, Illinois. Collegiate Bureau 

of Occupations. 

[he Chicago Collegiate Bureau of 
Occupations was founded in 1912 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
Chicago branch of the Association of 
{merican University Women and the 
Chicago alumnae organizations of vari- 
ous colleges and universities of the Mid- 
dle West and the East. These organ- 
izations gave the Bureau considerable 
financial support during its early years. 
For the past eight years it has been 
self-supporting. 

The Bureau endeavors to find new 
remunerative openings appropriate for 
college women in any field of work ex- 
cept teaching, and also to give such 
vocational information as will lead col- 
lege women to prepare themselves ra- 
tionally for entering the business world. 
[his vocational advice is given gratis 
in office interviews, and takes between a 
quarter and a half of the total time of 
the office staff. Vocational counsel is 
also given by letter and by lectures and 
conferences at colleges and universities. 





Different types of positions are 
handled by different members of the 
office staff—one attending to secretarial 
positions, another to positions in home 
economics, science, and _ institutional 
work, and a third to miscellaneous busi- 
ness positions. 


Chicago, Illinois, Public Schools. 
Chicago has twenty-nine full-time 
advisers and fourteen clerical assistants. 
Five of the advisers are at the central 
office; of these two work on educa- 
tional and industrial studies and super- 






































vise certification, two on placement, and 
one on the training and placement of 
handicapped children. 

The other twenty-four are distributed 
as follows: nine eleven of the 
twenty-four senior high schools, while 
fifteen serve seventeen of the twenty- 
five junior high schools. The advisers 
carry on both group and _ individual 
counseling along educational and voca- 
tional lines. They interview approxi- 
mately 1500 to 2000 students per year 
and do no teaching. The size of the 
schools having advisers varies from 
1200 to 6000. Chicago “does not pre- 
tend to think that one adviser for 6000 
students is adequate.” 

Instruction in occupational opportu 
nities is provided four or five periods 
per week for one term in the ninth 
grade. The classes are taught by teach- 
ers of Social Studies and are not under 
the Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance. The studies prepared by the De- 
partment are, however, used as source 
material. 

Chicago is noted for efficient organ- 
ization in administering the Child La- 
bor Law as it relates to certificating. 
This function is delegated to the Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau. No child un- 
der sixteen is legally permitted to enter 
a hazardous occupation, and all chil- 
dren under sixteen must pass a rigid 
physical examination before entering 
upon any job. Cooperation with health 
agencies and supervision of health of 
working children are both maintained 
in a high degree of efficiency. 


serve 


Chicago, Illinois. [/niversity of Chi- 
cago. 
The Board of Vocational Guidance 

and Placement maintains an office with 

an Executive Secretary who is assisted 
by three counselors, seven full-time and 
two part-time clerks. No attempt is 








made to interview all students, but any 
who wish to come are welcomed. An 
extensive vocational library is main- 
tained, and a committee of alumni has 
arranged a series of group conferences 
on occupational opportunities and the 
publication of a series of leaflets which 
indicate the association of intellectual 
interests with vocations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Proctor and Gamble. 
The Personnel Research Department 
reports to the president of the company. 
It serves as a staff department, which 
may be called upon by any other de- 
partment to study problems of select- 
ing and training employees. Recom- 
mendations are made, but the actual 
work of employing and training usually 
remains with the department which re- 
quested assistance. The Personnel Re- 
search Department has two divisions, 
with eight persons working on prob- 
lems of selecting employees and twenty- 
eight working on training problems. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Public Schools. 

The Vocation Bureau includes the 
occupational Research and Counseling 
Division with a staff of eleven, the Psy- 
chological Laboratory with a staff of 
nineteen, the Child Accounting Divi- 
sion with a staff of twenty-four, the 
Division of Visiting Teachers with a 
staff of fifteen, and the Scholarship 
Division for which there is an advisory 
committee of nine volunteers and a paid 
secretary who devotes approximately 
one-third of her time to the adminis- 
tration of scholarships. 

Two phases of the program carried 
on by the Occupational Research and 
Counseling Division of the Vocational 
Bureau are impressive. 

1. No attempt is made to reach all 
of the students with an inadequate num- 
ber of counselors. The emphasis is 
rather upon doing a really good job 
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with those who are reached. The num 
ber of children counseled ranged fron 


one counselor who had individual cov. 


ferences with 288 children to anothe 


who had individual conferences wit! 
599 children. The average numbe: 


given individual conferences by eac! 
full-time counselor was 429. 

2. All counselors are required | 
spend approximately one day a week 
or forty days within the school year, oi 
occupational research. During the yea: 


the counselors spent from 32 to 68 days 
in occupational research (in some cases 


more than one day a week and in ; 
few cases slightly less). They visit fa: 
tories, talk with workers and employer: 
and come back to their students wit! 
a point of view and an accurate know!- 
edge far different from that of man) 
counselors. The skeptical can hard) 
say of them that “all they know about 
occupations is what they read in books. 
To date, each counselor’s referenc: 
notebook includes outlines of 135 « 
cupations. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Public Schools. 

Nearly every phase of vocational and 
educational guidance may be found 
somewhere in Cleveland, much of ii 
rather well done. There is, at present. 
no director of guidance for the city, and 
consequently no centralized program 
and little uniformity. Many of the 
schools have counselors, whose work is 
directed almost entirely by the princi- 
pal. Their duties and activities var\ 
from school to school. 

Occupational research is carried on 
by a full-time research assistant. In 
struction in vocational opportunities i: 
included in the Social Studies cours: 
for the eighth and ninth grades. A cen 
tral placement office is maintained, un 
der the Director of Attendance and 
Placement, and there are part-timé 
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placement officers in several of the 


schools. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
of Education. 
Dr. D. H. Eikenberry of Ohio State 

University has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Guidance and is giving approxi- 
mately half time to the work. Ohio has 
wer 1000 high schools, many of them 
with only four or five teachers, few of 
whom have had any training in guid- 
ance. An extensive set of bulletins on 
guidance has therefore been projected 
and three of them already issued. 


Detroit, Michigan. Pudlic Schools. 
Detroit provides a Director of Guid- 
ance and Placement who serves under a 
Supervising Director of Research and 
Adjustment. The Director of Guid- 
ance and Placement has a central office 
staff of five placement counselors and 
two clerical assistants. In the various 
schools the counselors report to the 
principal, the central office serving in 
the capacity of staff adviser. There 
are counselors in all junior high schools. 
Some of the senior high schools have 
house principals who serve as coun- 
selors. The newer senior high schools 
have study hall counselors. 
Occupational and educational infor- 
mation have been offered, through the 
Social Science Department, in the sev- 
enth and ninth grades. A revision of 
this program, which will provide this 
class instruction for an approximately 
equal length of time in each grade of 
the junior high school, is contemplated. 
Occupational research, placement, 
and follow-up studies are under the di- 
rection of the central office. A Psycho- 
logical Clinic serves the schools as a 
separate unit, reporting to the same su- 
pervising director. 
All school counselors and house prin- 
cipals are given the same salary classi- 


State Department 











































fications as department heads. In the 
future they will be expected to have a 
Master’s degree 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. S/afe De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Specialist 

in Guidance, has made significant con- 

tributions to state guidance. Demon- 
stration work is under way in forty-nine 
counties. Of these, twenty-nine have 
now undertaken county-wide programs, 
including numerous urban develop- 
ments. 


Highland Park, Michigan. 

Schools. 

Highland Park has one senior and 
one junior high school, with five house 
principals in each. A course in occu- 
pations has been offered for five periods 
a week for one term in the ninth grade. 
A revision of this, and a possible ex- 
tension of class work into the senior 
high school, is contemplated. The 
school maintains a clinic and employs 
two full-time psychologists and one 
part-time psychiatrist. Two teachers 
each give approximately two-fifths of 
their time to placement work. 


Publi 


Jackson, Mississippi. Public Schools. 

Jackson, with 1700 pupils in junior 
and senior high school combined, offers 
a college preparatory curriculum and 
provides for guidance only in grades 
seven, eight and nine. In these grades 
one auditorium period and two home- 
room periods are devoted to guidance, 
the junior high school principal and 
teachers giving a minimum of one hour 
a week to the program. 


Lansing, Michigan. 

Over three hundred citizens have 
been enrolled as counselors-at-large, to 
whom may be referred students inter- 








ested in the vocations represented by 
these citizens. 

The Lansing Conference for Voca- 
tional Guidance is an informal federa- 
tion of representatives from several civic 
and social organizations in the city, 
which has done much to aid the devel- 
opment of guidance work. 

The Y. M. C. A. recently organized 
a class in Occupational Information for 
Adults, the members of which range in 
age from 18 to 60, five of them being 
more than fifty years of age. 

A course in vocational guidance for 
parents was sponsored by the P. T. A. 
Council in 1930-31. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Electric Rail- 
way and Light Company. 

The Psychological Laboratory em- 
ploys a psychologist and two assistants. 
Tests have been devised and are given 
to all applicants for positions as motor- 
man, bus operator, truck driver, line- 
man, ground man, trouble man, sub-sta- 
tion operator, apprentice in any trade 
within the company, clerk, and for any 
other employee in the Transportation 
Department. The operating depart- 
ments of the company employ no one 
who has been rejected by the testing 
division. They do reserve the right 
not to employ everyone recommended, 
except in the case of the Transportation 
Department, which accepts the decision 
of the laboratory as final. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Public Schools. 

The Director of Life Advisement be- 
lieves that a program can best be built 
by helping each school in the system 
to solve the guidance problems of which 
it is already conscious and then to stim- 
ulate it to attack other advisement 
problems. While at present no uni- 
form program is to be found in all Mil- 
waukee schools, nearly every phase of 


Muwaukee 
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guidance may be found somewhere ;, 


the city and a gradual evolution toward 


uniformity is apparent. A novel plan 
for checking on the attempts of teach. 
ers to provide occupational informa. 
tion: through the regular and specia 
school subjects has been devised, and 
some significant data collected whic 
demonstrate the effectiveness of educa 
tional guidance in reducing subject fail- 
ures. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Shorewo 

High School. 

The class in occupations uses no text 
Each student selects six occupations 
which interest him and then studies and 
reports on each of these. 

There are no compulsory interviews 
An interview request blank is used in- 
stead. Thus the counselor avoids stu- 
dent antagonism, is able to see all wh 
feel the need of his assistance, and does 
not have to spend his very limited tim: 
upon those who do not wish his advice 

No disciplinary measures are ex- 
pected of the counselor. 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The staff of the Department of Vo- 
cational Guidance consists of one di- 
rector and her secretary; five full-time 
counselors who teach occupations and 
interview students; and an office stafi 
of four, one of whom handles employ- 
ment, another is in charge of scholar- 
ship work and follows up those who 
have had scholarship aid, another gives 
her full time to occupational research, 
a fourth is concerned only with intelli- 
gence and achievement testing. The 
vocational aptitude tests have been 
given in a few instances only. 

The five counselors are divided among 
ten schools; two of them serve three 
schools each, one serves two schools, 
while the other two give their entire 
time to one school each. Every high 
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school is thus provided at least part of 
the time with a counselor who gives 
her entire time to guidance. 

Classes in occupations have been 
held for one period per week through- 
out the entire year in the sixth, seventh, 


and eighth grades. This program is 
now being reorganized. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Public Schools. 


Niagara Falls has one junior high 
school with 1400 pupils and three coun- 
selors, another junior high school with 
1500 pupils and two counselors, and 
one senior high school with 1800 pupils 
and no counselors. Another building 
houses a vocational school, a continua- 
tion school, and a junior high school, 
each separately administered. The jun- 
ior high school division in this build- 
ing has 600 pupils and one counselor. 
All of the counselors give their entire 
time to guidance work, including class 
instruction in educational and voca- 
tional opportunities. Reporting to the 
Director of Research and Guidance are 
the six counselors, two placement offi- 
cers, one psychologist, who is in charge 
of eleven special classes for retarded 
children, two visiting teachers, and an 
Attendance Department with a staff of 
five. The Director reports to the Dep- 
uty Superintendent. 

Courses in occupations meet in grades 
7 and 8. The Director also serves as 
counselor during the opening weeks of 
the evening school, which enrolls about 
5000 students annually. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie Institute of 

Technology. 

The head of the employment office is 
always available for interviews with 
students who wish to discuss their 
choice of a vocation. Prospective en- 
gineering students are provided with a 
pamphlet study on “Engineering as a 
Profession.” Freshmen who must 






































choose a special field for their last three 
years of work are given a more com- 
plete bulletin which describes several 
occupations to which each branch of 
engineering leads. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Public School 

The Department of Vocational Guid 
ance includes a full-time director, re- 
porting to an associate superintendent, 
six placement officers and twenty-one 
full-time vocational counselors, each in 
a separate school. The schools vary in 
size from 1000 to 2600 pupils. 
in occupations meet five times a week 
for one term in the eighth grade, and 
are taught usually by the teacher of 
civics. A personal interview with the 
counselor is required at least once a 
year. An interesting attempt is being 
made to provide some vocational infor- 
mation through the other school sub- 
jects in each grade of the elementary 
schools, beginning with the first. Dr. 
Rynearson is vigorous in his conviction 
that disciplinary cases should never be 
referred to the counselor. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
burgh. 

A Personnel Council coordinates the 
decentralized activities of the various 
university officers who find vocational 
guidance to be a part of their work. 
In the School of Business Administra- 
tion all seniors are required to take a 
course in occupations, which meets once 
a week through the entire year. The 
class meetings are devoted to lectures 
by persons engaged in various occupa- 
tions. 

In the School of Engineering al! stu- 
dents register for a seminar which is 
held once a week throughout the four 
years. The students are divided into 
groups according to the type of en- 
gineering in which they are interested. 
At some of these meetings engineers are 


Classes 


University of Pitts 








invited to talk to the students on vari- 
ous phases of engineering work. 


Port Huron, Michigan. 

Port Huron has a new superintendent 
who is interested in vocational guid- 
ance. No organized program has been 
started yet, but a committee is study- 
ing the subject and is cooperating with 
a committee of the Kiwanis Club which 
is very much interested. 


Trenton, New Jersey. State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
One member expresses the opinion 
that “guidance has suffered most at the 
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school principal who buys a textbook 
hands it to an untrained teacher with 
instructions to start a course, and ther 
congratulates himself on his “guidanc; 
program.” 


Trenton, New Jersey. State Teach 
ers College. 

An experimental course for freshmen 
known as “Introduction to Teaching 
includes in its aims: To acquaint th 
student with the various aspects oi 
teaching as a profession, and To aid 
the student in discovering his fitness for 
a special field in teaching. The same 
course is offered in all six of the New 








hands of its friends.”’ Jersey teachers colleges and norma! 
Another is impatient with the high schools. 
Announcing 


CHANGE OF INTERESTS WITH AGE 
By E. K. Strone, Jr. 


Author of The Vocational Interest Blank 


ERE are published for the first 

time the basic data on which Dr. 
E. K. Strong, Jr., built The Vocational 
Interest Blank. Here—in instantly ac- 
cessible form, are the responses of more 
than two thousand men, aged twenty to 
sixty, to 420 personal interest items. The 
extent to which the men of this group 
like and dislike these items through the 
four decades of the age period throws 
new light on one important aspect of 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


the age-retirement problem—these data 
tell us how men change as they grow 
older. The answer, too, is here to the 
question “What are the interests of the 
average man?” With such information 
you may build your own scoring scales 
for different types of employment with- 
in your organization. To everyone 
working with adult men in the fields 
of personnel and vocational guidance 
these data must prove invaluable. 


Postpaid, $4.00 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Field Department 


THE WASHINGTON PROGRAM 
of the 


National Vocational Guidance 
Association Convention 
February 18-20, 1932 


The committee of the N. V. G. A. re- 
sponsible for the program of the next 
annual convention is very desirous of 
proceeding in a most democratic man- 
ner. Members of the committee have 
been receiving suggestions during the 
past several months and have formu- 
lated from these suggestions the follow- 
ing tentative outline. 

GENERAL THEME: 

Vocational Guidance in a Changing 

World 
As a basis for more definite consid- 

eration of the many problems of guid- 
ance, the following topics have been 
suggested for succinct presentation and 
discussion at general meetings: 
A. Education, Whither Bound? 

A 15-minute presentation of chang- 
ing conceptions of education together 
with statements of present status 
and possible trends, all from the 
viewpoint of vocational guidance and 
its contribution to the solution of 
educational problems. (To be given 
by some outstanding educator who 
has the guidance point of view, the 
speaker to answer previously sub- 
mitted questions and also conduct an 
open forum.) 

B. The Machine Age and Employment. 

Presentation of the situation re- 
garding present and future opportu- 
nities in industry and business and 
the effect of machines and mass pro- 






















duction upon occupations. Phe 
function of guidance in such occupa- 
tional adjustments and _ readjust- 
ments. (By some nationally known 
industrialist or business man who ap- 
preciates the guidance approach 

Questions and open forum as above. ) 
C. Evolution of the Social Order 

Changing concepts of social, ec 
nomic, moral, and recreational life 
presented as a basis for adjustment 
through vocational guidance (By 
some outstanding authority 
questions as above.) 

The above is background or founda 
tion material for specific topics to be 
presented at later general and group 
meetings. 


will 


Specific Topics for General and 
Group Sessions: (Presented and dis 
cussed in light of the findings from the 
Major Topics.) 

1. Adult Guidance. 

(What can be done through the 
several agencies to give guidance to 
adults? The scope of the field.) 

2. Vocational Guidance in the Contin- 
uation School. 

(The function of the 
tion school and how a 
program may operate 
through this type of school.) 

3. Vocational Guidance in a 

tional School. 

(How can guidance assist in se- 
lecting more intelligently recruits 
to trade and commercial schools of 
less than college grade? ) 

4. Who Should Go to College? 
\ joint meeting with America! 


continua- 
guidance 
effectively 


V oc d- 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


. Guidance 


. State 
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College Personnel Association, Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, Na- 
tional Association of Appointment 
Secretaries, National Association of 
Deans of Men, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, National 
Vocational Guidance Association 
and other associations interested in 
selection and training of suitable 
candidates for college.) 
through the Social 
Agency. 

| Ee ee ee Roe me Se oe 
Jewish Welfare, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Church, Young People’s 
Clubs, etc., and their opportunity 
to give guidance to those both in 
and outside of school.) 


. Guidance through Service Clubs. 


(Kiwanis, Rotary, Colonial, 
Chambers of Commerce, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, as agencies 
for guidance. ) 


. Vocational Guidance for the Handi- 


capped. 

(Possibilities for guidance among 
the crippled, deaf, blind, or other- 
wise handicapped persons. ) 


. Guidance through Labor Organiza- 


tions. 

(What can the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, State Labor Or- 
ganization, or local Labor Unions 
do to help recruit and train proper 
persons for industrial occupations? ) 


. Sense Aids to Vocational Guidance. 


(How can the radio, moving pic- 
ture, and other devices aid in giving 
guidance? ) 
Vocational Guidance 
Persons. 
Programs 
Guidance. 
Selection and Training of Coun- 
selors. 

Other Topics where Sufficient In- 
terest is Shown. 


for Colored 


fer Vocational 


Set speeches, especially in the genera! 
sessions, are to be reduced to the mini. 
mum. Each speaker will be asked | 
present his particular topic frankly 
succinctly, without unnecessary embel- 
lishments, and in no case consume more 
than 15 or 20 minutes. Definite topics 
are to be published in the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine as early as possible 
and readers asked to send in pertinent 
questions which will be turned over to 
the proper speaker with the request 
that they be answered at the Conven- 
tion. Opportunity will be given also 
for questions from the floor. The spirit 
of the Convention should be, “Come 
prepared to ask questions and at the 
same time to give the benefit of your 
experience.’ The Convention is so 
large that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to anticipate the greatest needs 
of the group attending. The 1932 meet- 
ing will be helpful to the degree every 
attendant participates. The program 
is being constructed with this as a con- 
trolling factor. 

One or two general sessions will be 
devoted exclusively to short official re- 
ports from the different group meetings 
in order that the Convention as a whole 
may have the benefit of the delibera- 
tions of special groups interested pri- 
marily in occupational research, adult 
guidance, continuation school, social 
service, service clubs, preparation of 
counselors, State programs, certifica- 
tion, personnel in business and indus- 
try, etc. 

Another innovation this year will be 
several Open Round-Table Discussion 
Groups, using the conference method of 
approach to the problems to be consid- 
ered. Outstanding leaders of the move- 
ment will be scheduled for certain pe- 
riods in designated conference rooms 
where they will be ready to lead the 
discussion on any problem within their 
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The purpose of these group con- 


fields. 
ferences is to give everybody an oppor- 


tunity to bring before an interested 
group any problem upon which help is 
needed. This program technique is an 
ittempt to furnish to the convention 
the ‘personal touch’ so often asked for 
ut difficult to arrange. 

The committee will welcome at any 
time suggestions for the 1932 program. 
Program Committee 

Miss Mary P. Corre, Vocation Bu- 
reau, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
216 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati. 

Miss Frances Cummings, National 
Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, 1819 
Broadway, New York. 

Mr. R. B. Cunliffe, School of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Dr. A. H. Edgerton, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Mr. L. A. Emerson, Y. M. C. A., 5 
West 63rd Street, New York. 

Miss Mildred M. Hickman, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Board of 
Education, Cleveland. 

Miss Emily G. Palmer, Research and 
Service Center, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Dr. Edward Rynearson, Director of 
Vocational Guidance, Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Verl A. Teeter, Director of Guid- 
ance, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Miss Harriet E. Towne, Director, 
Bureau of Child Welfare, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Dr. F. C. Smith, Editor, Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. Harvard Uni- 
versity, Chairman. 





Help the Unemployed 


From President Hoover’s Organiza- 


tion on Unemployment Relief (of which 
Walter S. Gifford is the director and 








THE HARVARD PLANS 


for Training Workers in 
Guidance 


Vocational and 
Educational Guidance as a 
Professional Career 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


Harvard University 


Cambridge Mass. 











Eliot Wadsworth chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with National 
Groups and Associations) an appeal has 
come directly to the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. It is 
hoped that every person having any- 
thing to do with guidance and place- 
ment will cooperate in every possible 
manner. We quote from the letter: 
“The Committee on Cooperation is 
charged by President Hoover with the 
duty of inviting all organizations to 
participate in the work. I, therefore, 
write to ask if your organization will 
take upon itself the responsibility of 
communicating with all of its affiliates 
throughout the country, urging them 
to support and participate in local un- 
employment relief activities... . It is 
not alone in the raising of money that 
help is needed, the task of wisely ren- 
dering aid to the unemployed for 
months to come will call for continuing 
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effort in which many can participate 
and in which your organization can be 
of special assistance through the public 
school and college employment bu- 
reaus.” 





Activities of the Field Secretary 

The opening of the school year has 
brought the usual flood of requests for 
help to the office of the Field Secretary. 
Mr. Hoppock’s first trip of the fall sea- 
son was to Wheeling, West Virginia. 
where he spent four days at the request 
of Doctor David B. Kraybill, Superin- 
tendent of the Independent School Dis- 
trict. Two of the four days were spent 
studying loca] conditions, the third day 
in preparing recommendations and dis- 
cussing them with the Superintendent, 


and the fourth day in presenting then 
to the assembled principals and to othe; 
key persons. 

As this issue goes to press, Mr. Ho; 
pock’s plans for the immediate future 
include two days at the Conference 0: 
Rural Guidance to be held in New York 


under the auspices of Doctor Hatcher : 
committee, two days with the Voca. 


tional Guidance Committee of the Na 
tional Advisory Council on Radio i: 


Education, several days in Connecticu: 
under the auspices of the Connecticu: 


Branch Association, and a trip to Drey 
University. 

All of the above trips are being made 
at the expense of local 
which have requested the services of th 
Field Secretary. 
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HOW TO INTERVIEW. By Walter Van 


Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1931 
Price, $4.00 

Of all the tools in the vocational coun 


elor’s kit, the interview is used most often 

d yet it is the least standardized and the 

st subject to the influence of the coun- 
slor’s personality. In this volume the au 

ws have brought together most of the sig- 
ficant studies that have been made of the 
nterview. Furthermore, they have supple- 
ented the findings of others with new and 
enetrating investigations of their own. 

Both authors are exceptionally well quali 
fed to do this monumental service for the 
isers of the various kinds of interviews. Dr 
Bingham is Director of the Personnel Re- 
search Federation and Dr. Moore is Pro- 
essor of Psychology, Pennsylvania State 
( ollege. 

They have more or less defined the inter- 
view as a conversation with a _ purpose. 
Three aims or uses of interviews are men- 
tioned: fact-finding, informing, and moti- 
vating. Only one of these, the fact-finding, 
s treated directly. However, the other aims 
uses are often treated indirectly. 

The main points of the fact-finding inter- 
view are summarized in the form of fifty- 
two brief rules in one of the first chapters, 
Learning How to Interview. Some of these 
idmonitions are qualified and expanded in 
later chapters. 

The authors point out that, contrary to 
common assumption, the interview, when 
skillfully used, has its greatest values in as- 
certaining information not about external 
physical facts and events but about an inter- 
viewee’s attitudes and feelings. This cer- 
tainly is a most hopeful conclusion for the 
vocational interviewer. 

One of the many findings of the authors’ 
nvestigations of the validity of the inter- 
view in industrial fact-finding was that dates 
given by an interviewee for past events 
which no longer had any future significance 
for him were almost as likely to be incor- 
rect as correct. On the other hand, if the 
dates had import for the future, the inter- 
viewees knew the dates accurately. Quanti- 
tative statements made in terms of percent- 
ages tended to be larger than those stated in 
gross numbers. Hence, the interviewer 
found it necessary to verify the interviewee’s 
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Review Department 


answer when given in the rn 1 x 
centage by asking him to convert it 
a gross number 

Throughout the book man suggestions 
»f value to the counselor are analyzed, dem 
mstrated, and proven Success inter 
viewing does not depend upon cleverness of 
strategy on the part of the interviewer, but 
rather upon his ability to develop a frank 
give-and-take attitude on the part of the 
interviewee Successful interviewing re 
quires that the two participants understatr 


each other 

The interviewee should understand 
the questions asked. When the intervix 
investigated attitudes of strikers they 
that the word arbitration in the vocabulari 
ot the workers meant the same as surrend: 

Interviews should be planned. The planned 
interview can be free and spontaneous. Dis 
cussion is encouraged, not inhibited, by plan 
ning. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 
One, The Interview: Its Uses, Techniques 
and Dependability, presents comprehensive 
treatments of many kinds of interviews: the 
vocational, employment, industrial relations, 
commercial survey, social case work, educa 
tion, mental clinic, journalism, and legal 
evidence. Principles and suggestions of! 
practical value are presented for each of th: 
kinds of interviews. 

The vocational counselor is interested par 
ticularly in the chapter dealing with the vo 
cational interview, but most of the chapters 
that treat other types of interviews are just 
as valuable. The chapter on the vocational 
interview is devoted largely to a description 
of Aids to the Vocational Interview, Record 
Form A, and the Manual of Instructions 
published by the Psychological Corporation 
The theme of the chapter is a plea for the 
better systematization of the vocational in- 
terview. The counselor will find much 
valuable supplementary material in the par- 
ticular discussions of the interview in social 
case work and the mental clinic 

Part Two: Researches in the Use of th 
Interview for Industrial Fact-Finding, sixty 
pages, reports two experimental studies on 
interviewing of employees. One group of 
employees were employed by two Holyoke 
Massachusetts, firms and they were asked 
their attitudes regarding an employment 
guarantee plan. The other group, 511 strik 
ing textile workers of the New Bedford 
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textile strike of 1928, were asked about is- 
sues involved in their strike. It was found 
that interviews with one hundred or even 
sixty persons revealed tendencies in atti- 
tudes, or consensus of opinion, about as well 
as with a larger number. The study proved 
that interviews can be used to reveal the 
attitudes of workers on a policy of manage- 
ment or a question of industrial relations. 
Of course, the important point is not that 
the interview can be used in industrial re- 
lations fact-finding, but that it must be used 
skillfully. 

The entire book is interestingly and well 
written. The hypercritical reader may note 
one or two minor points that will wrinkle 
his brow, such as the recommendation that 
the young man or woman who intends to 
become a successful employment interviewer 
should not apply for a position in an em- 
ployment department but should find a job 
as a laborer, machine operative, salesman, or 
clerk in the firm of his choice. Further- 
more that he should refuse advancement to 
a minor supervisory post until he has had 
real experience of the employee’s work and 
life. In contradiction to this, when the study 
was made of the employees’ attitudes in two 
factories, it was found that the three inter- 
viewers differed to some extent in their find- 
ings. In this case, the authors suggested 


that a general knowledge of the techniqu 
of interviewing and a recognition of the 


sources of error are more conducive to ac- 


curate results than an intimate knowledge 0; 
the local situation and of the persons inter. 
viewed. 

Some readers may wonder why one of th, 


most common of all interviews in American 


business, the credit interview, was omitted 
Those acquainted with marketing studic 
may suggest that the validity and dependa 
bility of the interview might have been ar 
alyzed on the basis of hundreds of statis 
tical reports that are now available in con 
mercial research agencies. 

The book does not and should not be ex- 
pected to answer all of the counselor’s ques 
tions regarding the interview. Every experi 
enced counselor knows that when the ad- 
visee leaves the conference, he carries wit 
him and is influenced by only one or tw 
of the several or many important statements 
in the interview. The particular statement 
that will be carried away and that will 
motivate conduct is still a mystery to the 
student of interviewing. However, ever 
counselor who can do so should read this 
book carefully, and then reread it just twice 
as carefully. It will help him to improv 
his ability and enable him to render a more 
nearly sound service to those whom he tries 
to help in order that they may help them- 
selves. 

The student who seeks a complete bib- 
liography on the interview will be delighted 
Almost forty pages are devoted to sources 
of materials and each reference includes a 
short descriptive paragraph—H. W. Hep- 
ner, Syracuse University. 


I FIND MY VOCATION. By Harr 
Dexter Kitson. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1931. Price, $1.40 





This book by Professor Kitson is a radical 
departure from most previous books in this 
field on account of the fact that it contains 
no section giving comprehensive and detailed 
information about specific occupations. In- 
stead, it discusses what might be called the 
general problems of the occupational world, 
with numerous but somewhat casual illus- 
trations from actual occupations. Some 
characteristic chapters are, how to study an 
occupation, studying biographies, making vo- 
cational ladders, self-analysis, trying out the 
vocation, preparing, getting the first job, the 
kind of workers employers want, rural prob- 
lems, problems young women face, the value 
of an avocation. The last chapter is a three- 
page summary of the principles to be fol- 
lowed in choosing a vocation. The book is 
interesting reading.—J. M. B. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND SUC- 
CESS. By Edward J. Gallagher. Mil- 
waukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1931. 


The following quotations indicate the pur- 
wse and attitude of the author: 

“This book is not prepared for any parti- 
ular school grade. It presents... the 
principles of vocational guidance and suc- 
ess which are alike for young and old.” 

“The student is taught to investigate 
ccupations and is also introduced to the 
ut of self-analysis.” 

The extensive lists of occupations in chap- 
ter 10 will be useful to both counselors and 
There are helpful suggestions on 
occupation and a chapter of 
platitudes on how to succeed. Another chap- 
ter contains inspirational quotations from 
successful men and an appendix tells how 
parents can help in vocational guidance. 

There seems ample reason to believe that 
the student of junior high school age is en- 
tirely too immature to reach a final decision 
on his choice of a vocation. But the author 
of this text tells us that “those who fail to 
make an early choice find themselves floun- 
dering about at an adult age,’ and that 
“there is less risk in making an early deci- 
sion than in wasting precious years.” Two 
pages later he says that “millions of boys 
are employed on jobs in which they can 
never attain success.” That looks as though 
the “risk in making an early decision” 
might be pretty big. 

On page 136 the young worker is told 
that “Obedience in following orders shows 
the right disposition, but if the youth sees 
any good reason for not carrying out any 
particular order, he should notify the official 
in authority over him, who will doubtless 
appreciate this evidence of thoughtful in- 
terest.” We are inclined to question that 
last clause when we think of some of those 
gruff old top sergeants of industry. 

We would also be inclined to take issue 
violently with the author’s advice to parents 
of the boy who enters high school for a full 
course, when he says they “should see that 
he takes the college entrance course if he 
can do so advantageously.” No mention is 
made of possible industrial or commercial 
curricula for such a boy.—Robert Hoppock. 
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By Walter B. Pit- 


HOW WE LEARN. 
Book 


kin. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc. Price, $1.60. 


This book is designed primarily for stu- 
dents of junior high school age. It is well 
written and is interesting material for both 
the student and teacher. The aim of the 
text is to instruct young people in the art of 
learning and to relate this directly to their 
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school problems and future work. Special 
emphasis is placed upon the art of efficient 
reading because the author considers this 
the basis for learning. 

The four kinds of learners, how to read 
for relative importance, the causes of poor 
reading, and how to take notes on reading 
are only a few of the many worthwhile sub- 
jects discussed in the development of this 
problem. Many valuable suggestions are 
given, as well as a number of tests for the 
improvement of reading. The tests are to 
be self-administered and applied to the needs 
of each student. 

According to the author, a course in the 
art of learning should be taught to every 
child. He would not, however, add it to a 
already overcrowded curriculum, but would 
teach it in connection with the regular read 
ing classes. This book deserves the atte: 
tion of anyone interested in elementary and 
junior high school instruction, or of any 
one who has difficulty in the art of efficient 
reading.—R. S. Wooldridge. 





NEW RUSSIA’S PRIMER. The Story of 


the Five-Year Plan. By M. Ilin. Trans 
lated from the Russian by George S. 
Counts and Nucia P. Lodge. Boston, 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931 

This book, sponsored in this country by 
Professor Counts of Columbia University, 
has already been well advertised. It is a 
dogmatic and didactic story of what the 
leaders in Russia are trying to make perma 
nent in that country. The book is addressed 
to children and is designed to make them 
enthusiastic for the five-year plan. The 
style of the book is dramatic in the extreme 
and shows the new icons of the Russian 
religion to be the machines of the machine 
age. These are described in glowing terms 
as if they were the last word in human wel 


tare. 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Finishing Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, published in 1928 a book called 
“Practical Color Simplified,” by William J 
Miskella. This is a handbook on the sci 
entific elements and practical applications 
of color, with particular reference to auto- 
mobile lacquers. 





The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has issued Bul 
letin No. 84, a pamphlet of 40 pages de 
scribing the work of the bureau. Much oi 
this work relates to vocational matters. 





The Advisory Committee to the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers is 
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sending out a questionnaire to all teachers in 
the United States. This questionnaire con- 
tains some questions regarding vocational 
and educational guidance. Inasmuch as this 
is a very extensive study, it is urged that all 
teachers receiving this questionnaire fill it 
out and return it at once. Commissioner 
Cooper and the members of his committee 
will appreciate the cooperation of all per- 
sons in this undertaking. 

“Vocational Education in the United 
States” is a pamphlet of thirty pages, giving 
a comprehensive description of the program 
sponsored by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

Vocational Information Monograph Num- 
ber 15, recently published by the Orleans 
Parish School Board, New Orleans, is a 
description of the work of “The Cleaner and 
Dyer in New Orleans.” 





The State Board of Education of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, is issuing in pamphlet form 
a series of radio talks on the common occu- 
pations. 





The annual report of the Julius Rosen- 
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wald Fund, Chicago, for 1930 discusses 
work for Negroes, particularly in providing 
school buildings. 





The Alhambra, California, City- Hig 
School has issued through its Home Educa 
tion Department a thirty-two page pamphle 
“The Big Business of Home Making. B 
letin No. 2, The Parent and His Job.” 
document is rich in suggestions for paren 
and others, with a useful list of projects a 
a bibliography. 





The Educational Committee of Thy 
League of Nations Association, New Yorl 
has published a small pamphlet entit 

“Text for a Model International Labor Co: 
ference.” The material is complete with < 
rections for staging the conference, and t 

speeches and conversations may be read 

improvised by the participants. The ques 
tions under discussion are related to prohibj- 
tion of forced labor, hours of work, condi 
tions of labor, and international agreements 





The New Jersey Educatonal Review for 
December, 1930, has an article by Professor 
R. B. Cunliffe of Rutgers University on the 
topic, “Is Vocational Guidance Practical ?” 





For Parents, Schools 
Summer Camps 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 15th Edition, 
A discriminating annual review of the 
3500 private schools listed and de- 


1930-1931. 
private schools. 
scribed, $6. 


HANDBOOK OF SUMMER CAMPS, 8th Edition, 

1931. 3500 summer camps critically listed and de- 

scribed, $6. 

HANDBOOK FOR PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

ist Edition, 1930. Biographical sketches of 3000 leaders, 
$6.00 


ADVICE TO PARENTS. Experienced staff for 15 years 
has helped parents in finding just the right school for 
tne boy or girl. Camp and School catalogs free. Infor- 
mation by letter without charge. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








